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CHAPTER XIII. 


1858-1801. 

Mrs. Browning’s Illness. — Siena. — Letter from Mr. Brown- 
ing to Mr. Leighton. — Mrs. Browning’s Letters continued. 

— Walter Savage Laiidor. — Winter in Koine. — Mr. Val 
Prinsep. — IMends in Koine: Mr. and Mrs. Cartwright. — 
Multiplying Social Kelations. — Massimo d’Azeglio. — Si- 
ena again. — Illness and Death of Mrs. Browning’s Sister. 

— Mr. l^rowning’s Occupations. — Madame du Quaire. — 
Mrs. Browmiug’s last Illness and Death. 

I CANNOT quite ascertain, though it might 
seem easy to do so, whether Mr. and Mrs. 
Browning remained in Florence again tiU the 
summer of 1859, or whether the interven- 
ing months were divided between Florence 
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and Rome ; but some words in tlieir letters 
favor the latter supposition. We hear of 
them in Se})tember from Mr. Val Prinse]), in 
Siena or its neighborhood ; with Mr. and Mrs. 
Story in an adjacent villa, and Walter Savage 
Landor in a cottage ” close by. How Mr. 
Landor found himscdf of tlie party belongs to 
a little chapter in Mr. BroAvning’s history for 
which J (piote Mr. (Colvin’s words.^ lie was 
then living at Fiesole with his family, very 
uidiap])ily, as avc all know ; and Mr. Colvin 
relates how he had thrice left his villa there, 
determined to live in Florence alone ; and 
each time been brought back to the nom- 
inal home where so little kindness awaited 
him. 

. . . “ The fouj'th time he ])resented himself 
in the house of Mr. Browning A\'ith only a 
few paulsin his pocket, declaring that nothing 
should ever induce him to return. 

“ Mr. Browning, an intervicAV mtli the family 
at the villa having satisfied him that reconcilia- 
tion or return was indeed past question, put 

^ Life of Landor^ p. 209. 
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himself at oiiee in communieatinii with Mr. 
Forster and with Landor’s brothers in Eng- 
land. Tlie latter instantly undertook to sup- 
ply the ne(‘ds of their eldest brother during 
the remainder of his life. Theneeforth an 
income sufficient for his fmofal wants was for- 
warded regularly for his use through the 
friend who had thus c<jnie forward at his 
need. To Mr. Browning’s respectful and 
judicious guidance Landor showed himself 
docile from the lirst. Ilenioved from the 
inflictions, real and imaginary, of his life at 
Fiesole, he became another man, and at times 
still seemed to those about him like the old 
Landor at his best. It was in July, 1859, 
that the new arrangements for his life were 
made. The remainder of that summer he 
spent at Suma, first ,as the guest of Mr. Story, 
the American sculptor and poet, next in a cot- 
tage rented for him by Mr. Browning near 
his own. In the autumn of the same year 
Landor removed to a set of apartments in the 
Via Nunziatina in Florence, close to the Casa 
Guidi, in a house kept by a former servant of 
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Mrs. Browning’s, an English woman married 
to an Italian.’ Here lie continued to live dui*- 
ing the five years that yet remained to him.” 

Mr. Landor’s presence is also referred to, 
with the more important circumstance of a 
recent illness of Mrs. Browning’s, in two 
characteristic and interesting letters of this 
period, one written hy Mr. Browning to Fred- 
eric Leighton, the other hy his wife to her 
sistei‘-in-law. Mr. — now Sir F. — Leighton 
had been studying art during the previous 
winter in Italy. 


Kingdom of Piedmont, Siena, October 9, 1G59. 

My dear Leighton, — 1 hope — and think 
— you know what delight it gave me to hear 
from yon two months ago. I was in great 
trouble at the time about my wife, who was 
seriously ill. As soon as she could bear re- 
moval we brought her to a villa here. She 
slowly recovered and is at last icell — I be- 

^ Wilson, Mrs. Browning’s devoted maid, and another most 
faithful servant of hers and her husband’s, Ferdiiiando Ro- 
magnoli. 
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lieve — but weak still and requiring more 
attention than usual. We shall be obhged 
to return to Rome for the winter — not choos- 
ing to risk losing what we have regained with 
some difficulty. Now you know why I did 
not write at once — and may imagine why, 
having waited so long, I put ofip telling you 
for a week or tAvo till I could say certainly 
what we do with ourselves. If any amount 
of endeavor could induce you to join us there 
— Cartwright, Russell, the Vatican, and all — 
and if such a step were not inconsistent with 
your true interests — you should have it : but 
I know very well that you love Italy too much 
not to have had weighty reasons for renoun- 
cing her at present — and I want your own 
good and not my own contentment in the mat- 
ter. Wherever you are, be sure 1 shall follow 
your proceedings with deep and true interest. 
I heard of your successes — and am now 
anxious to know how you get on with the 
great picture, the Ex voto — if it does not 
prove full of beauty and power, two of us 
will be shamed, that ’s all ! But I don’t fear, 
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mind ! Do keep me informed of your prog- 
ress, from time to time — a few lines will 
serve — and then I shall shp some day into 
your studio, and hullet the piano, without 
having grown a stranger. Another thing — 
do take j)ro])er care of your health, and exer- 
cise yourself ; give those vile indigestions no 
chance against you ; keep up your spirits, and 
be as distinguished and happy as God meant 
you should. Can I do anything for you at 
Home — not to say, Florence? We go thither 
(/. c. to Florence) to-morrow, stay there a 
month, j)robahly, and then take the Siena 
road again. 

[The next paragraph refers to some orders 
for photograjihs, and is not sj)ecially interest- 
ing.] 

Cartwright arrived here a fortnight ago — 
very pleasant it was to see him : he left for 
Florence, stayed a day or two, and returned to 
Mrs. Cartwright (who remained at the Inn), 
and they all departed prosperously yesterday 
for Rome. Odo Russell spent two days here 
on his way thither — we liked him much. 
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Prinsep and Jones — do you know them ? — 
are in the town. The Storys have passed the 
summer in the villa opposite, — and no less a 
lion than dear old Landor is i]i a house a 
few steps off. I take care of him — his ami- 
able family having clawed him a little too 
sharply : so strangely do things come about ! 
I mean his Fiesole “family” — a trifle of 
wife, sons and daughter — not his English 
relatives, who are generous and good in every 
way. 

Take any opportunity of telling dear Mrs. 
Sartoris (however unnecessarily) that I and my 
wife remember her with the old feeling — I 
trust she is well and happy to heart’s content. 
Pen is quite well, and rejoicing just now in a 
Sardinian pony on which he gallops like Puck 
on a dragonfly’s back. My wife’s kind re- 
gard and best wishes go with those of. 

Dear Leighton, yours affectionately ever, 

E. Browning. 
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MRS. TO MISS BROWNING. 

October, 1859 . 

. . . After all, it is not a cruel punishment 
to have to go to Rome agjiin this winter, though 
it wiU he an uiulesirable expense, and we did 
wish to keep (piiet this winter, — the taste 
for constant wanderings having passed away 
as much for me as for Robert. We begin to 
see that by no possible means can one spend 
as much money to so small an end — and then 
we don’t work so well, don’t live to as much 
use either for ourselves or others. Isa Blag- 
den bids us observe that Ave pretend to live at 
Florence, and are not there much above tw^o 
months in the year, what with going aAvay for 
the summer and going away for the winter. 
It ’s too true. It ’s the draw back c,f Italy. 
To live in one place there is impossible for us, 
almost just as to live out of Italy at all is 
impossible for us. It is n’t caprice on our 
part. Siena pleases us very much — the 
silence and repose have been heavenly things 
to me, and the country is very pretty — 
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though no nioro than pretty — nothing 
marked or romantic — no mountains, except 
so far off as to be like a cloud only on clear 
days — and no Avater. Pietty dimpled 
ground, covered Avith Ioav viiuyards, purple 
hills, not high, Avith the sunsets clothing 
them. ... We shall not leave Florence till 
NoA^emher — Robeit must see Mr. Landor 
(his adojded son, Sarianna.) settled in his ncAV 
apartments Avith Wilson for a duenna. It ’s 
an excellent plan for him and not a bad one 
for Wilson. . . . Foroive me it* Robert has 

O 

told you this already. D(;ar darling Robert 
amuses me by talking of his “ gxmtleness and 
sweetness.” A most courteous and relined 
gentleman he is, of course, and very affec- 
tionate to Robert (as he ought to be), but of 
self-restraint, he has not a gi'ain, and of sus- 
piciousness, many grains. Wilson will run 
many risks, and I, for one, Avould rather not 
run them. What do you say to dashing down 
a plate on the floor Avheii you don’t like 
what’s on it? And the contadini at Avhose 
house he is lodging now have already been 
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accused of openinj^ desks. Still upon that 
occasion (though there was talk of the proba- 
bility of Mr. Landor’s throat being cut 
in his sleep ”) as on other occasions, Robert 
succeeded in soothing him — and the poor 
old lion is very quiet on the whole, roaring 
softly, to beguile the time, in Latin alcaics 
against his wife and Louis Na2)oleon. He 
laughs carnivorously when I tell him that one 
of these days he will have to write an ode in 
honor of the Emperor, to jjlease me. 

Mrs. Browning writes somewhat later from 
Rome : — 

. . . “We left Mr. Landor in great com- 
fort. I went to see his aj)artment before it 
was furnished. Rooms small, but with a 
lookout into a little garden, quiet and cheer- 
ful, and he does n’t mind a situation rather 
out of the way. He J^ays tour pounds ten 
(English) the month. Wilson has thirty 
pounds a year for taking care of him — which 
sounds a good deal, but it is a difficult posi- 
tion. He has excellent, generous, affectionate 
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impulses — but the impulses of the tiger, 
every now iiiicl then. Nothing colieres in 
him — either in his oplni >ns, or, I fear, his 
alTeetions. It is n’t age — he is ])recisely the 
man of his youth, 1 must believe. Still, his 
genius gives him the right of gratitude on 
all artists at least, and I must say that my 
Kobert has generously ])aid tlie debt. Robert 
always said that he owed more as a Avriter to 
Landor tlian to any eontem})orary. At ])res- 
ent Landor is very fond of him — but 1 am 
quite ])iepared for his turning against us 
as he has turned against Forster, who has 
been so d(‘voted for years and years. Only 
one is n’t hind for what one gets by it, or 
there would n’t be nnuth kindness in this 
world.” . . . 

Mr. Browning always declared tliat his wife 
could impute evil to no one, that she was a 
living denial of that dixdrine of original sin 
to which her Christianity pledged her ; and 
the great breadth and perfect charity of her 
views habitually justified the assertion : but 
she evidently possessed a keen insight into 
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chariicter, wliicli made her complete suspen- 
sion of judj^inent on the subject of spiritual- 
ism very dihicult to understand. 

The spiritualistic coterie had found a satis- 
factory way of exjdaining Mi’. Browning’s 
antagonistic attitude towards it. He was jeal- 
ous, it was said, because the spirits on one 
occasion had dropped a croAvn on to his wife’s 
head and none on to his own. The first 
installment of his long answer to this grotesque 
accusation appears in a letter of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s, probably Avritten in the course of the 
winter of 1859—00. 

. . . “ My brother George sent me a num- 
ber of the ‘ National Magazine ’ with my face 
in it, after Marshall Wood’s medallion. My 
comfort is that my greatest enemy will not 
talce it to be like me, only that does not go 
far with the indifferent public* ; the portiait, 
I suppose, will have its due weight in arrest- 
ing the sale of ^ Aurora Leigh ’ from hence- 
forth. You never saw a more determined vis- 
age of a strong-minded woman with the neck 
of a vicious bull. . . . Still, I am surprised. 
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I own, at the amount of success, and that 
goldcn-hcartcd Robert is in ecstasies about it, 

far more than it it all relatc'd to a book of 

* 

bis own. The form of the story and also 
somctbing in the pbiloso2)liy seem to have 
caught the croAvd. As to the 2)oetry by 
itself, anything good in tliat re2)els, rather. 
1 am not so blind as Romney not to 2)er- 
ceive this. . . . Give Peni’s and my love 
to the dearest uonno (grandfather), whose 
sublime unseirishness and want of common 
egotism 2)resents such a contrast to what is 
here. Tell him I often think of him, and 
always with touched feeling. (When he is 
eighty-six or ninety-six, nobody will be ^iaiiied 
or Immbled by the spectacle of an insane self- 
love )’esultin«; f)*om a lonijf life’s unijoverned 
will.) May God bless him! — . . . Robert has 
made his third bust cojiied from the anti(pie. 
He breaks them all uji as they are finished 
' — it’s only matter of education. When the 
power of execution is achieved, he will try 
at something original. Then reading hurts 
him ; as long as I have known him he has not 
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been able to read long at a time — he can do 
it now better than at the beginning. The 
3onse(juence of which is that an active occupa- 
tion is salvation to him. . . . Nobody exactly 
Lindeistands him excej)t me, who am in the 
inside of him and hear him breathe. For the 
[)eculiarity of our i-elation is, tliat he thinks 
iloud with me and can’t stop himself. ... I 
wanted his poems done this winter very much, 
ind here was a bright room with three windows 
consecrated to his use. But he had a room 
all last summer, nnd did nothing. Then, he 
worked himself out by riding for three or four 
hours together. There has been little poetry 
done since last winter, when he did much. 
He was not inclined to write this winter. The 
modeling combines body-work and soul-w^ork, 
and the more tired he has been, and the more 
his back ached, poor fellow, the more he has 
exulted and been happy. So I could n’t be 
much in opj)Osition against the scidpture — I 
coidd n’t in fact at all. He has material for 
a volume, and wiU work at it this summer, he 
says. 
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“ His power is much in advance of ‘ Straf- 
ford,’ which is his poorest work of art. Ah, 
the brain stratifies and matures, oven in the 
pauses of the pen. 

“ At the same time, his treatment in Enj^ 
land affects him, naturally, and for my part T 
set it down as an infamy of that ])uhlic — no 
other word. He says he has told you some 
things you had not heard, and whicli I a(;- 
knowledge 1 always try to prevent him from 
repeating to any one. I wonder if he has told 
you besides (no, 1 fancy not) that an English 
lady of rank, an acquaintance of ours (ob- 
serve that !), asked, the other day, the Ameri- 
can minister, whether ‘ Robert was not an 
American.’ The minister answered, ‘ Is it 
possible that yoii ask me this ? Why, there 
is not so poor a village in the United States, 
where they would not tell you that Robert 
Browning was an Englishman, and that they 
were sorry he was not an American.’ Very 
pretty of the American minister, was it not? 
— and literally true, besides. . . . Ah, dear 
Sarianna — I don’t complain for myself of an 
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unappreciiiting; puLlic. I have no reason. 
But, just for that reason, I (romplaiii more 
about Robert — only lie does not hear me 
complain — to yon I may say, that the blind- 
ness, deafness, and stujiidity of the English 
public to Robert are amazing. Of course Mil- 
sand had heard his name — well, the contrary 
would have been strange. Robert is. All 
England can’t prevent his existence, I sup])Ose. 
But nobody there, except a small knot of pre- 
Raffaellite men, pretend to do him justice. 
Mr. Forster has done the best, — in the press. 
Asa sort of lion, Robert has his range in so- 
ciety — Jind — for the rest, you should see 
Chapman’s l eturns ! While in America he is 
a power, a writer, a j)oet — he is read — he 
lives in the hearts of the j)eo])le. 

“‘Brownina; readlnc's ’ here in Boston — 
' Browning evenings ’ there. For the rest, 
the English hunt lions, too, Sarianna, but their 
lions are chiefly chosen among lords and rail- 
way kings.” . . . 

We cannot be surprised at Mrs. Browning’s 
desire for a more sustained literary activity on 
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her husband’s part. We learn from his own 
subsequent correspondence that he too re; 
garded the j)eisevering exeicise of his poetic 
faculty as almost a religious obligation. But 
it becomes tbe more apparent that the restless- 
ness under which he was now laboring was its 
own excuse ; and that its causes can have been 
no mystery even to those “ outside ” him. The 
life and climate of Italy were beginning to 
undermine his strength. We owe it ])erhaps 
to the great and sorrowful change, which was 
then drawing near, that the full power of work 
returiu'd to him. 

During the winter of 1859-60, Mr. Val 
Prinsep Avas in Rome. lie had gone to Siena 
with Mr. Burne Jones, bearing an introduc- 
tion from Rossetti to Mr. Browning and his 
wife ; and the acquaintance with them was 
renewed in the ensuing months. Mi‘. Prinsep 
had acquired much knowledge of the pop- 
ular, hence picturesque aspects of Roman life, 
through a French artist long resident in the 
city ; and by the helj) of the tAvo young men 
Mr. Browning was also introduced to them. 
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Tlio assertion that during- liis inarriod life lie 
never dined away from home must be so far 
modified, that he sometimes joined Mr. Prin- 
sej) and his friend in a Bohemian meal, at an 
inn near the Porta Ifineiana which tlu'y much 
frequented ; and he «^ained in this manner 
some distinctive experieiuies which he liked 
loiifj afterwards to recidl. 1 am ajjain in- 
dehted to Mr. Prinsep for a description of 
some of these. 

The first time he honored us was on an 
eveninj*' when tlu^ poet of the quarter of the 
‘ Monte ’ had announced his intention of com- 
ing to challenge a, rival poet to a poetical con- 
test. Such contests are, or were, common 
in Konie. In old times the Monte and tlitj 
Trastevere, the two great (juarters of the eter- 
nal city, held their meetings on the Ponte 
Potto. The contests were not confined to the 
eirusions of the poetical muse. Souu;times it 
was a strife between two lute-players, some- 
times ijiiitarists woidd enoaji'e, and sometimes 
mere wrestleis. The rivalry was so keen that 
the adverse parties finished up with a general 
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So the Papal Governinent liad foi- 
hidden the meetings on the old bridge. Put 
still each quarter had its pet c]iani])ions, who 
were wont to meet in ])rivate Ixd'ore an a])pre- 
ciative, but less excitable audience, than in 
olden times. 

Gigi (the host) had furnished a first-rate 
dinner, and liis usual taj) of excellent wine. 
( Vino (hi Popolo, he called it.) The OxhrUi 
had filled ; the combatants were placed op- 
posite each other on either side of a small 
table on which stood two mezzi — Iona; fflass 
bottles holding about a quart apiece. For a 
moment the two poets eyed each other like 
two cocks seeking an opjxwtunity to engage. 
Then through the crowd a stalwart carpenter, 
a constant attendant of Gigi’s, elbowed his 
way. lie leaned over the table with a hand 
on each shoulder, and in a neatly turned coup- 
let he then addressed the rival bards. 

“ ‘ You two,’ he said, ‘ for the honor of 
Rome, must do your best, for there is now 
listening to you a great Poet from Ejigland.’ 

“ Having said tliis, he bowed to Browning, 
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and swagirored back to liis place in the crowd, 
amid tlie applause of the on-lookers. 

“It is not necessary to recount how the two 
Improvisatori ])oetized, even if 1 reinemhered, 
which I do not. 

“ On another occasion, when Browninp^ and 
Story were din in with us, we had a little 
orchestra (mandolins, two <:^uitars, and a lute), 
to play to us. TJie music (consisted cliietly 
of well-kuow'u popidar airs. While they were 
playing with great fervor the Hymn to Gari- 
baldi — an air strictly forbidden by th(‘ raj)al 
Government, three blows at the door re- 
sounded through the (JslvrKf. The music 
stojiped in a moment. I saAv Gigi was very 
pale as he walked down the room. There was 
a short parley at the door. It opened, and a 
sergeant and tAvo Papal gendarnu's marched 
solemnly uj) to the counter from Avhich drink 
was supjdied. There Avas a dead silence Avhile 
Gigi supplied them Avith large measures of 
AA’ine, which the gendarmes leisurelv imbibed. 
Then as solemnly they marehed out again, 
with their heads Avell in the air, looking neither 
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to the right nor the left. Most discreet if not 
incorruptible guardians of the peace ! When 
the door was shut the music began again ; 
but Gigi was so earnest in his protestations, 
that my friend Browning suggested we should 
get into carriages and drive to sec the Coli- 
seum by moonlight. And so we sallied forth, 
to the great relief of poor Gigi, to whom it 
meiuit, if reported, several months of imprison- 
ment, and complete ruin. 

“In after -years Browning frequently re- 
counted with delight this night march. 

“‘We drove down the Corso in two car- 
riages,’ he "would say. ‘ In one were our mu- 
sicians, in the other we sat. Yes ! and the 
people all asked, “ who are these who make 
all this parade?” At last some one said, 
“ Without doubt these are the fellows who 
won the lottery,” and everybody cried, “ Of 
course these are the lucky men who have 
won. 

The two persons whom Mr. Browning saw 
most, and most intimately, during this and 
the ensuing winter, w'ere probably Mr. and 
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Mrs. Story. Allusion has already been made 
to the oj)ening of the acquaintance at the 
Baths of Lucca in 1853, to its continuance in 
Rome in 1853 and 1854, and to the artistic 
pursuits which then brought the two men into 
close and frequent contact with each other. 
These friendly relations were cemented by 
their children, who were of about the same 
age ; and after Mrs. Browning’s death. Miss 
Browning took her place in the jdeasant inter- 
course which renewed itself whenever their 
respective visits to Italy and to England again 
brought the two families together. A no less 
lasting and truly alfectionate intimacy was 
now also growing uj) wdth Mr. Cartwright and 
his wife — the Cartwrights (of Aynlioe) of 
whom mention was made in the Siena letter 
to F. Leighton ; and this too was subse- 
quently to include their daughter, now Mrs. 
Guy Le Strange, and Mr. Browning’s sister. 
I cannot quite ascertain when the poet first 
knew Mr. Odo Russell, and his mother. Lady 
William Russell, wdio was also during this, or 
at all events the following winter, in Rome ; 
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and whom afterwards in London lie r(*gularly 
visited until her death ; Init the ac(iuaintance 
was already entering on the stajre in which it 
would spread as a matter of course throug^h 
every branch of the family. Ilis first country 
visit, when he had returned to Enj^land, was 
paid with his son to Woburn Abbey. 

We are now indeed fully confronted witli 
one of the great difficulties of Mr. Ilrowning’s 
biogi-aphy : that of giving a sufficient idea of 
the growing extent and growing variety of his 
social relations. It is evident from the frag- 
ments of his wife’s correspondence that dur- 
ing, as well as after, his married life, he al- 
ways and everywhere knew every one whom it 
could intei est him to know. These actquaint- 
ances constantly ripened into friendliness, 
friendliness into friendship. Th(*y were ne- 
cessarily often marked by interesting circum- 
stances or distinctive character. To follow! 
them one by one would add not chapters, but 
volumes, to our history. The time has not 
yet come at which this could even be under- 
taken ; and any attempt at systematic selec- 
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tion would create a false impression of the 
whole. I must therefore be still content to 
touch upon such passaj^es of Mr. Browiiiiif^’s 
social ex])erience as lie iu the course of a com- 
paratively brief record ; leavius^ all such as 
are not directly included in it to S 2 )eak in- 
directly for themselves. 

Mrs. Browaiin^ writes again, in 1859 : — 

“ Massimo d’ Azeglio came to see us, .and 
talked nobly, with that noble head of his. I 
was far ju-ouder of his coming than of an- 
other person.al distinction ^ you wall guess at, 
though 1 don’t j>retend to have been insensi- 
ble to that.” 

Dr. — afterwards Cardinal — Manning was 
also among the distinguished or interesting 
jjersons whom they knew in Rome. 

Another, undated extr.act might refer to the 
early summer of 1859 or 1800, when a meet- 
in ir with the father and sister must have been 
once more in coiitemjjlation. 


^ All invitation to Mr. Browning to dine in company with 
the young Prince of Wales. 
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Casa Guini. 

My dearest Sarianna, — T am deli^litod 
to sav t]ia,t \vo have arrived, and sc'e our dear 
Florence — the Queen of Italy — after all. 
. . . A comfort is that Kohert is considered 
here to he lookinix bettei’ than he ever was 
known to look — and this notwithstanding 
the f^rayness of his Ix^ard . . . whi(4i indeed 
is, in my OAvn mind, very becominj^ to him, 
the arj’entine touch <»;ivini»’ a character of ele- 
vation and thought to the whole physiof^nomy. 
This ^rayness was suddeidy developed — let 
me tell you how. Jle was in a state of bil- 
ious irritability on the morninj^ of his arrival 
in Rome, from exposure to the sun or some 
such caiis(‘, and in a tit of suicidal impatien(?e 
shaved away his Avhole beard . . . whiskers 
and all ! ! 1 cried when I saw him, 1 was so 

horror-struck. I might have gone into hys- 
terics, and still been reasonable — for no 
human being was ever so disfigured by so sim- 
ple an act. Of course 1 said when I recovered 
heart and voice, that everything was at an 
end between him and me if he did n’t let it 
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all grow again directly, and (upon the further 
advice of his looking-glass) he yielded the 
point — and the beard grew — but it grew 
white — which was the just punishment of 
the gods. Our sins leave their traces. 

Well, poor darling Robert won’t shock you 
after all ; you can’t choose but be satisfied 
with his looks. M. de Monclar swore to me 
that he was not changed for the interme^diate 
years. . . . 

The family returned, however, to Siena for 
the sumnuu’ of and from thence Mrs. 

Brow nil! <>• writes to her sister-in-law of her 
great anxh'ty concerning her sister Henrietta, 
Mis. Surtees Cook,' then attacked by a fatal 
disease. 

. . . There is nothing or little to add to 
my last account of my precious Henrietta. 
But, dear, you think the evil less than it is 
— be sure that the fear is too i*easonable. I 
am of a very hopeful tempeiament, and I 
never could go on systematically making the 

^ The name was afterwards changed to Althain. 
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worst of any case. I bear up here for a few 
(lays, and then comes tli(‘ expectation of a let- 
ter, wliicli is hard. I fiohi with it for lloh- 
ert’s sake, hut all the work I put myself to do 
does not hinder a certain elfcct. She is coii- 
fiiK'd to her hed almost wholly, and suilers 
acutely. ... In fact, I am 11 vino’ from day 
to day on the merest ci umhs of hope — on 
the daily bread which is very hitter. Of 
couise it has shaken nui a o()()d d(^al, and in- 
terfered with the advantaojes of the summer, 
hut that ’s the huist. Poor Ivol)ert’s scheme 
for me of ])crfoct repose has scarcely been car- 
ried out.” . . . 

This anxiety was h(‘iohtene(l durinj:^ the eu- 
suino- winter in Kome by just the circum- 
stance from which some comfort had been 
ex])('cted — the second postal delivery ’whkrh 
took place every day ; for the hojx'S and fears 
which might have found a moment’s forget- 
fulness in the long(*r absence of news were, 
as it proved, k("])t at fev(;r-heat. On one criti- 
cal occasion the suspemse became unbearabk^, 
because Mr. Browning, by his wife’s desire, 
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had telegraphed for news, begging for a tele- 
graphic answer. No answer had come, and 
she felt convinced that the worst had hap- 
pened, and that the brother to whom the mes- 
sage was addressed could not mahe up his 
mind to convey the fact in so abrn])t a form. 
The telegram had been stojiped by the au- 
thorities, because Mr. Odo Russell had under- 
taken to forward it, and his j)osition in Rome, 
besides the known Liberal sympathies of Mr. 
and Mrs. Browning and himself, had laid it 
open to political suspicion. 

Mrs. Surtees Cook died in the course of 
the M’inter. Mr. Browiiin<r always believed 
that the shock and sorrow of this event had 
shortened his wifci’s life, though it is also 
possible that her already lowered vitality 
increased the d(‘iection into which it jdunged 
her. Her own casual allusions to the state of 
her health had long mai-ked arrested progress, 
if not steady decline. We are told, though 
this may have been a mistake, that active 
signs of consum])tion w'ere aji])arent in her 
even before the illness of 1859, which was 
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in a certain sense the beffinniiiff of the end. 

O o 

She was coin])letely an invalid, as well as 
entirely a re(.^luse, dnrino' the p^reater part if 
not the whole of this last stay in Koine. 

She rallied, nevertheless, snllieiently to 
write to Miss Browning in April, in a tone 
fully sii<>;£^estive of normal health and enerj^y. 

. . . “ In my own opinion he is infinitely 
handsomer and more attractive than when I 
saw him first, sixtt*en years aj]^o. ... 1 be- 
lieve jieople in g'eneral would think the same 
exactly. As to th(‘ mo(lellni>’, — well, I told 
you that I grud^iHl a little the time from his 
own particular art. But it does not do to 
dishearten him about his modelin<)^. lie has 
given a great deal of time to anatomy with 
reference to the expression of form, and the 
clay is only the new medium which takes the 
place of drawing. Also, Kobert is peculiar 
in his ways of work as a jioet. I have strug- 
gled a little with him on this point, for I don’t 
think him right ; that is to say, it Avould not 
be right for me. . . . But Kobert Avaits for 
an inclination, works by fits and starts ; he 
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can’t do otherwise, he says, and his head is 
full of ideas whieli are to come out in clay or 
marble. I yearn for the poems, hut he leaves 
that to me for the present. ... You will 
think Robert looking very well when you see 
him; indeed, you may judge by the photo- 
graphs meaiiAvliile. You know, Sarianna, how 
I used to forbid the moustache. I insisted as 
long as I could, hut all artists were against 
me, and 1 su])pose that the hare upi)er lip does 
not harmonize with the heard. lie keeps the 
hair now closer, and the heard is pointed. . . . 
As to the moony whiteness of the heard, it is 
heautiful, I think, hut then 1 think him all 
heantiful, and always.” . . . 

Mr. llrowniiig’s old friend, Madame du 
Quaire,’ caimi to Rome in December. She 
had visited Florence three years before, and 1 
am indebted to her for some details of the 
spiritualist controversy by which its English 
colony was at that time divided. She was now 
a widow, traveling with her brother ; and Mr. 

1 Formerly Miss Blackett, and sister of the member for 
Newcastle. 
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Browning came whenever he could, to comfort 
her in her sorrow, and, .as slie soys, discourse 
of nature, art, the hi aiitiful, and all that con- 
quers death.” lie little knew how soon he 
would need the same comfort for himself, lie 
would also declaim passages from his wife’s 
poems ; and when, on one of these occasions, 
Madame du Quaire had said, as so many j)er- 
sons now say, that she much preferred his 
poetry to hei’s, he made this characteristic an- 
swer, to be re])eated in sid)stance some ye^ars 
afterwards to another friend: “You are 
wrong — (|uite wrong — she has genius ; 1 am 
only a painstaking fellow. Can’t you imagine 
a clever sort of angel wlu) plots and plans, 
and tries to build up something — he wants 
to make you see it as he sees it — shows you 
one point of view, carries yf)u olf to another, 
hammering into your head the thing he wants 
you to understand ; and whilst this bother is 
going on God Almighty turns you olf a little 
star — that ’s the dillerence between us. The 
true creative power is hers, not mine.” 

Mrs. Browning died at Casa Guidi on June 
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29, 1861, soon after their return to Florence. 
She had had a i-eturn of the hronchial aifec- 
tion to which she was subject ; and a new doc- 
tor who was called in discovei ed grave mischief 
at the lungs, which she herself had long be- 
lieved to he existent or impending. But the 
attack was comparatively, indeed actually 
sliijht : and an extract from her last letter to 
Miss Browning, dated dune 7, conhrms wliat 
her family and friends have since asserted, that 
it was the death of Cavoiir which gave her the 
final blow. 

. . . ‘‘We come home into a cloud here. 
I can s(^areely command voice or hand to name 
Cai'our. That gr(*at soul which meditated 
and made Italy has gom* to the diviner Coun- 
try. If tears or blood conld have saved him 
to us, he should have had mine. I feel yet as 
if I could scarcely comprehend the greatness 
of the vacancy. A hundred Garibaldis for 
such a man ! ” 

Her death was signalized by the appearance 
— this time, I am told, unexpected — of 
another brilliant comet, which passed so near 
the earth as to come into contact with it. 
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The friend who was nearest, at all events 
most lielptul, to Mr. Browniiij^ in this j>reat 
and sndden sorrow was Miss Bla<>-den — Isa 
Blagden, as slie was called hy all her inti- 
mates. Only a passing allusion to her could 
hitherto find jdace in this fra<»m(;ntary record 
of the poet’s life ; but the friendship which 
had long subsisted hestween her and Mrs. 
Browning’ brings her now into closer and moie 
frecpient relation to it. She was for many 
years a centre of English society m Florence j 
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for her genial, hosjhtahle nature, as well as 
literary tastes (she wrote one or two novels, 
I believe not without merit), sec'ured her the 
acquaintance of many interesting ])ersons, some 
of whom occasionally made her house their 
home ; and the evenings spent with her at her 
villa on Bellosguardo live ])leasantly in the re- 
mcmhrance of those of our older generation 
who were ])ermitted to share in them. 

She carried the hoy away from the house 
of mourning, and induced his father to s])end 
his nights under her roof, wliile tlu' last ])ain- 
ful duties detained him in Florence. He at 
least gave her cause to deny, what has been 
so olten atlij'med, tliat great griefs are neces- 
sarily silent. She always sjxjke of this peiiod 
as her “ apocalyptic month,” so decqdy poetic 
were the ravings which alteiiiated with the 
simple human ciy of the desolate heart : “ I 
want her, I want her ! ” But the ear which 
received these utterances has louii' been closed 
in death. The only written outbursts of Mr. 
Browning’s frantic sorrow weie addressed, I 
beheve, to his sister, and to the friend, Ma- 
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(lame du Quaire, whose own recent loss most 
natiiially invoked them, and who lias since 
thouglit best, so far as rested with her, to 
destroy the letters in wliich thi‘y w(‘re con- 
tained. It is enonoli lo know by sinqde state- 
ment that he then sntlVrc'd as lu' did. Life 
comjners D(*atli for most of ns ; wlietlier or 
not “ nature, ai t, and b(‘anty ” assist in the 
coiujiiest. It was bound to con(j[ner in Mr. 
IIrowninti;’s case : first, throiioh liis many- 
sided vitality : and secondlv, throniih the 
sjiecial motive for livinu^ and strivin**- which 
remained to him in his son. This note is 
struck ill two letters which are given me to 
publish, written about three weeks after Mrs. 
Browning’s death ; and we see also that by 
this time his manhood was la^actnio' aijrainst 
the blow, and bracing itsidf with such consol- 
ing remeinbraiice as the peace and jiainless- 
ness of his wife’s last moments could afford 
to him. 

I-Yokknck, Jh}]! 19, 1861. 

Dear Lekiitton, — It is like your old 
kindness to write to me and to say what you 
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do — I know yon feel for me. I can’t write 
about it — but tliere were many alleviating 
circumstances that you shall know one day — 
there seemed no pain, and (what she would 
have felt most) the knowledge of se])ai“ition 
from us was S])ared her. 1 find these things 
a comfort indeed. 

I shall go away from Italy for many a year 
— to Paris, tluai London for a day or two 
just to talk with her sister — but if I can see 
you it will be a great satisfaction. Don’t 
fancy I am prostrated,” 1 have enough to 
do for the boy and myseH' in carrying out her 
wisluis. lie is better than one Avould have 
thought, and behaves dearly to me. Every- 
body has been vei y kind. 

Tell dear Mrs. Sart(»i-is that I know her 
heart and thaidv her with all mine. After 
my day or two at London I shall go to some 
quiet place in France to get right again, and 
then stay some time at Paris in order to find 
out leisurely what it will be best to do for 
Peni — but eventually I shall go to England, 
I suppose. I don’t mean to live with any- 
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body, even my own family, but to occupy my- 
self tborougbly, s(H‘ing' dear friends, liowever, 

like vou. God bless vou. 

•/ %> 

Yours ever all’eetionately, 

lloHEKT Bkowninc;^ 

The second is addressed to Miss 1 hnvortli. 


Floiu<:n(M-:, Jultf 20, 

My deak Fiuend, — 1 well know you feel 
as you say, for her oiua^ and for me now. Isa 
Blagden, perfect in all kindness to me, will 
have told you somethini^ p(nhaps — and one 
day 1 shall see you and be able to tell you 
myself as much as I can. The main comfort 
is that she sulfered very little j)aln, none be- 
side that ordinaiily attendin*^ the sim])le at- 
tacks of cold and cou<>h she was subject to — 
had no presentiment of the result whatever, 
and was consequently s])ared the misery of 
knowdng' she was about to hiave us ; she 
was smilingly .assuring me she was “ better,” 
“ quite comfortable — if I would but come to 
bed,” to within a few minutes of the last. 
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I think I forohodod evil at Rome, certainly 
fjom the beginniiio^ of the week’s illness — 
hut wlien 1 reasoned about it, there was no 
justifying fear — she said on the last evening, 
“ It is merely the old attack, not so severe a 
one as that of two years ago — there is no 
doubt 1 shall soon recover,” and we talked 
over jdans for tlie summer, and next year. I 
sent the servants away and her maid to bed 
— so little reason for disquietude did there 
seem. Through the night she slept heavily, 
and brokenly — that was the bad sign — but 
then she would sit up, take her medicine, say 
unrepeatable things to me, and sleep again. 
At four o’clock there were synqdoms that 
alarmed me. I called the maid and sent for 
the doctor. She smihsl as I proposed to 
bathe her feet, “AVell, you are determined to 
make an exaggerated case of it ! ” Then came 
what my heart will keep till 1 see her again 
and longer — the most i)erfect exj)ression of 
her love to me within my whole knowledge 
of her. Always smilingly, happily, and with a 
face hke a girl’s — and in a few minutes she 
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died in niy arms : her head on my cheek. 
These incidents so sustain me that 1 tell them 
to her beloved ones as their riiiht : there was 
no lingering, nor acute ])ain, nor conscious- 
ness of separation, but God took her to him- 
self as you would lift a sle(}])ing' cliild from 
a dark, uneasy bed into your arms and the 
light. Thank God. Annunziata thouglit by 
her earnest ways with me, ha])py and smiling 
as they were, tliat she must have been aware 
of our parting’s a])]U()ach — but she was 
quite conscious, had words at command, and 
yet did not even speak of Peni, who was in 
the next room. Her last word was wlien 1 
asked “ IIow do you feel ? ” — “ Beautiful.” 
You know 1 have her dearest wishes and 
interests to attend to at once — her child to 
care for, educate, establish ])ro])erly ; and my 
own life to fultill as ])roperly — all just as 
she would recpiire were she here. 1 shall 
leave Italy altogether for years — go to Lon- 
don for a few days’ talk with Arabel — tlnm 
go to my father and begin to try leisurely 
what will be best for Peni — but no more 
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“ housekeeping ” for me, even with my fam- 
ily. T shall grow, still, 1 hojie — but my root 
is taken and remains. 

I know you always loved her, and me too 
in my degree. I shall always he grateful to 
those who loved her, and that, I repeat, you 

did. 

She was, and is, lamented with extraordi- 
nary demonstrations, if one consider it. The 
Italians seem to have understood her by an 
instinct. I have received strange kindness 
from everyht)dy. Pen is very well — very 
dear and good, anxious to comfort me as he 
calls it. lie can’t know his loss yet. After 
years, his will he worse than mine — he will 
want what he never had — that is, for the 
time when he could he helj)ed by her wisdom, 
and genius and j)iety. I h<we had every- 
thin<i and shall not forget. 

God bless you, dear friend. I believe I 
shall set out in a week. Isa goes with me — 
dear, true heart. You, too, would do what 
you could for us were you here and your 
assistance needful. A letter from you came a 
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day or two before tlie end — she made me 
inquire about the Freseobaldi Palace for 
you — Isa wrote to you in consequence. 1 
shall be heard of at 151 rue de Gienelle St. 
Germain. 

Faithfully and affectionately yours, 

RoitEiiT Bk()WNI]SI«. 

The first of these displays even more self- 
control, it mij^lit be thou<»‘ht less feeliuj^, than 
the second ; but it illustrates the reserve which, 
I believe, habitually characterized Mr. Brown- 
in<r’s attitude towards men. llis natural, and 
certainly most complete, confidants were wo- 
men. At about the end of July he left Flor- 
ence with his son ; also accompanied by Miss 
Blaffden, wdio traveled with them as far as 
Paris. She herself must soon have returned 
to Italy ; since he wrote to her in September 
on the subject of his wife’s provisional dism- 
termentj’ in a manner which shows her to have 
been on the spot. 

1 Required for the subsequent i>laciiig of the monument 
designed by F. Leighton. 
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September, 1861 . 

. . . Isa, may T ask you one faAT)r ? Will 
you, whenever these dreadful preliminaries, 
the provisional removement, etc., when they 
are proceeded with — will you do — all you 
can — suggest every rei»;ard to decency and 
proper feeling' to the persons concerned? I 
have a horror of that man of the graveyard, 
and needless publicity and ex])osure — I rely 
on you, dearest friend of ours, to at least lend 
us your iiiHuence wluiii the time shall come — 
a word may he in valuable. Tf there is any 
show made, or gi-atihcation of strangers’ curi- 
osity, far better that 1 had left the turf un- 
touched. These things occur through sheer 
thoughtlessness, careh\ssuess, not anything 
worse, but the effect is irreparable. I won’t 
think anv more of it — now — at least. . . . 

The dread expressed in this letter of any 
offense to the delicacies of the occasion was 
too natural to be remarked n])on here ; but it 
connects itself with an habitual aversion for 
the 2 >araphernalia of death, which was a marked 
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peculiarity of Mr. Browiiliiiif’s nature. lie 
slirank, as his wife had (lon(‘, from the “earth- 
side ” of the portentous chanoe ; hut truth 
compels me to own that her infinite pity had 
little or no part in his attitude towards it. 
For him, a body from which tlui soul had 
passed held nothiiii^ of the ])erson wliose 
earthly vesture it had been. He liad no sym- 
pathy for the still human tenderness with 
which so many of ns rei^ard the mortal re- 
mains of those they have loved, or Avith the 
solemn or friendly interest in which that ten- 
derness so often reflects itself in more neutral 
minds. He woidd claim all respectt for the 
corpse, but he would turn away from it. An- 
other aspect of this feelinj^ shows itself in a 
letter to one of his brothers-in-law, Mr. Georji^e 
Moulton-Barrett, in referemre to his wife’s 
monument, Avith Avhich Mr. Barrett had pro- 
fessed himself pleased. Ilis tone is charact(;r- 
ized by an almost religious reverence for the 
memory which that monument enshrines. He 
nevertheless Avrites : — 

“ I hope to see it one day — and, although 
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I have no kind of concern as to where the old 
clothes of myself shall be thrown, yet, if my 
fortune he such, and my survivors be not un- 
duly troubled, I should like them to lie in the 
])lace I have retained there. It is no matter, 
however.” 

The letter is dated October 19, 1866. He 
never saw’ Fl(U‘ence aijain. 

Mr. Brow’iiinj^ spent two months with his 
father and sister at St.-Enog*at, near Dinard, 
from which place the letter to Miss Blaj^den 
was written ; and then proceeded to London, 
where his wife’s sister. Miss Arabel Barrett, 
was livinu^. He had declared in his ^rief that 
he would never keep house aj^ain, and he be- 
gan his solitary life in lodgings wdiich at his 
request she had engaged for him ; but the dis- 
comfort of tliis arrangement soon wearied him 
of it ; and before many months had passed, 
he liad sent to Florence for his furniture, and 
settled himself in the house in AVarwick Cres- 
cent, which possessed, besides other advan- 
tages, that of being close to Delamere Terrace, 
w here Miss Barrett had taken up her abode. 
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This first ])eriocl of Mr. Browning’s widowed 
life was one of iiiintterable dreariness, in which 
the smallest and yet most uncoinjiicrable ele- 
ment was the prosaic ugliness of everything’ 
which surrounded him. It was fifteen years 
since he had spent a Aviiiter in England ; he 
had never spent one in London. There had 
been nothing to break for him the transition 
from the stately beauty of Florence; to the 
impressions and associations of the Harrow 
and Edgware Roads, and of Paddington Green. 
He might have escaped this neighborhood by 
way of Westbourne Terrace; but his walks 
constantly led him in an easterly direction ; 
and wdiether in an unconscious hugging of 
his chains, or, as was more ])robable, from the 
desire to save time, he w^ould drag his aching 
heart and reluctant body through the sordid- 
ness or the squalor of this short cut, rather 
than seek the pleasanter thoroughfares which 
were open to him. Even the prettiness of 
Warwick Crescent was neutralized for him by 
the atmosphere of low or ugly life which en- 
compassed it on almost every side. His haunt* 
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ing (Ircain was one day to have done witli it 
all; to Jiave fulfilled his mission witli his son, 
educated him, launclied him in a suitable 
career, and to go ba(;k to sunshine and beauty 
again. lie learned by degrees to regard Lon- 
don as a home ; as the only fitting centre for 
the varied energies which were reviving in 
him ; to feel pride and jdeasure in its increas- 
ingly pictures(|ue character. He even learned 
to appreciate the outlook from his house — 
that “ second from the bridge ” of which so 
curious a presentment liad entered into one of 
the poems of the “ Men and Women ” ' — in 
spite of the refuse of liumanity wdiich would 
sometimes yell at the street corner, or fling 
stones at his plate-glass. But all this had to 
come ; aud it is only fair to admit that tw'cnty- 
nine years ago the beauties of wdiich I have 
spoken w'ere in great measure to come also. 
He could not then in any mood have ex- 
claimed, as he did to a friend two or three 
years ago : “ Shall Ave not have a pretty Lon- 
don if things go on in this w^ay? ” They 


^ How it strikes a Contemporary. 
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were diivinj^ on the Kensiiii^ton side of Hyde 
Park. 

The j)ateriial duty, wliich, so inucli aji^ainst 
his inelination, had eKta})lislied Mr. Browning’ 
in England, would in every rase have lain 
very near to his eonseitMiite and to his heart ; 
hut it especially urged itself upon them 
through the ahsence of any injunction con- 
cerning it on his wife’s j)art. No farewell 
words of hers had commended their child to 
his father’s love and care ; and though he 
may, for the moment, have imputed this fact 
to unconsciousness of her a})proaching death, 
his deeper insight soon construed the silence 
into an expression of trust, more binding ujKm 
him than the most earnest exacted promise 
could have been. The growing l)oy’s educa- 
tion occupied a consideiable j)art of his time 
and thoughts, for he had determined not to 
send him to school, but, as far as possible, 
himself pre2)are him for the University. He 
must also, in some degree, have supervised 
his recreations. lie had therefore, for the 
present, little leisure for social distractions, 
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and probably at first very little inclination for 
tbem. Ilis plan of life and duty, and the 
sense of responsibility attendant on it, had 
been communicated to Madame du Quaire in 
a letter written also from St.-Enogat. 

M. Chauvin, St.-Enogat Dinarp, 
Ile et Vilaine, Auguxt 17, 18G1. 

Dear Madame du Quaire, — I g^ot your 
note on Sunday afternoon, but found myself 
unable to call on you as 1 had been intending 
to do. Next morning I loft for this place 
(near St.-Malo, but I give what they say is the 
pr()j)er address). I want first to beg you to 
forgive my withholding so long your little 
oval mirror — it is safe in Paris, and I am 
vexed at having stu])idly forgotten to bring it 
when I tried to see you. I shall stay here till 
the autumn sets in, then return to Paris for a 
few days — the first of which will be the best, 
if I can see you in the course of it — after- 
ward, 1 settle in London. 

When I meant to pass the winter in Paris, 
I hoped, the first thing almost, to be near you 
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— it now seems to me, however, that the host 
course for the Boy is to begin a good English 
education at once. I sliall take quiet lodgings 
(somewhere near Kensington Gardens, I rather 
think) and get a Tutor. I want, if 1 can (ac- 
cording to my present very imperfecit know- 
ledge) to get the poor little fellow fit for the 
University without passing through a Puhlic 
School. I, myself, could never have done 
much hy eitlier jirocess, l)ut lie is made dilfei*- 
ently — imitates and emulates and all that. 
How I should he grateful if you would help 
me hy any word that should occur to you ! 1 

may easily do wrong, begin ill, through too 
much anxiety — perhaps, however, all may be 
easier than seems to me just now. 

I shall have a great comfort in talking to 
you — this writing is stiff, ineffectual work. 
Pen is very well, cheerful now — has his lit- 
tle horse here. The place is singularly un- 
spoiled, fresh and picturesque, and lovely to 
heart’s content. I wish you were here ! — and 
if you knew exactly what such a wish means, 
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you would need no assuring in addition that 
1 am 

Yours allectionately and gratefully ever, 

Robert Browning. 

The person of whom he saw most was his 
sister-in-law, whom he visited, I beheve, every 
evening. Miss Barrett had been a favorite 
sister of Mrs. Browning’s, and this constituted 
a sullicient title to her hushand’s alfection. 
But she was also a woman to he loved for her 
ow^n sake. Deejdy religious and very charita- 
ble, she devoted herself to visiting the poor — 
a form of j)hilanthropy Avhich Avas then neither 
so AAadespread nor so fashionable as it has 
since become ; and she founded, in 1850, the 
first Training School or Refuge which had 
ever existed for destitute little girls. It need 
hardly be added that Mr. and Miss Browning 
coiiperated in the w'ork. The little poem, 
“ The TAvins,” republished in 1855 in “ Men 
and Women,” was first printed (Avith Mrs. 
BroAA’ning’s Plea for the Ragged Schools of 
London ”) for the benefit of this Refuge. It 
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was in Miss Barrett’s company tliat Mr. Brown- 
iiiiT used to attend the cluircli of Mr. Thomas 
Jones, to a volume of wliose “ Sei nions and 
Addresses ” he wrote a short introduction in 
1884. 

On February 15, 18G2, he writes again to 
Miss Blagden : — 

FeJiruni'ij 15, 18()ii. 

. . . While I write, my heart is sore for a 
great calamity just befallen ])Oor Bossctti, 
which I only heard of last night — his wife, 
who had been, as an invalid, in the habit of 
taking laudanum, swallowed an overdose — 
was found by the poor fellow on his return 
from the workingmen’s class in the evening, 
under the effects of it — help was called in, 
the stomach-pump used ; but she died in the 
night, about a week ago. There has hardly 
been a day when I have not thought, If I 
can, to-morrow, I will go and see him, and 
thank him for his book, and return his sister’s 
poems.” Poor, dear fellow ! . . . 

. . . Have I not written a long letter, for 
me who hate the sight of a pen now, and see 
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a pile of unanswered thing's on the table be- 
fore me ? — on this very table. Do yon tell 
me in turn all about yourself. I shall he in- 
terested in the minutest thing yon put down. 
What sort of w'eather is it? Yon cannot but 
be better at your new villa than in the laige 
solitary one. There I am again, going up the 
winding way to it, and seeing the herbs in red 
flower, and the butterflies on the top of the 
wall under the olive-trees ! Once more, crood- 
by. . . . 


The hatred of writing of which he here 
speaks refers probably to the class of letters 
which he had lately been called nj)on to an- 
swer, and which must have been painful in 
proportion to the kindness by which they were 
inspired. But it returned to him many years 
later, in sim2)le weariness of the mental and 
mechanical act, and with such foi ce that he 
vould often answer an unim])ortant note in 
])ersoii, rather than make the seemingly much 
smaller exertion of doing so with his j)en. It 
was the more remarkable that, with the rarest 
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exceptions, he replied to every letter which 
came to him. 

The late summer of the former yeai* had 
been entirely unref reshin <^, in spite of his ac- 
knowledgment of the charms of St.-Enogat. 
There was more distraction and more soothing 
ill the stay at Camho and lliari itz, which was 
chosen for the holiday of 18()2. Years after- 
wards, when the thought of Italy carried with 
it less longing and even more pain, Mr. 
Browning would speak of a visit to the Pyre- 
nees, if not a residence among them, as one of 
the restful possibilities of his later and freer 
life. He wrote to Miss Blagden : — 


Biarritz, Maison Gastonride, September 10, 18f)2. 

... I stayed a month at green pleasant 
little Cambo, and then came here from pure 
inability to go elsewhere — St.-Jean de Luz, 
on which I had reckoned, being still fuller of 
Spaniards who profit by the new railway. This 
place is crammed with gay people, of whom 
I see nothing but their outsidi^s. The sea, 
sands, and view of the Sjianish coast and 
mountains are superb, and this house is on the 
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town’s outskirts. I stay till the end of the 
month, then go to Paris, and then get my 
neck Ijack into the old collar ajrain. Pen has 
managed to get more enjoyment out of his 
holiday than seemed at first likely — there* 
was a ni(^e Frencli family at Camho witli 
whom he fraternized, riding with the son and 
escorting the daughter in her walks, llis 
red cheeks look as they should. For me, I 
have got on hy having a great read at Eu- 
ri})ides — the one hook I hionght with me, 
hesides attending to my OAvn matters, my new 
poem that is about to be ; and of which the 
whole is juetty well in my head — the Ko- 
man murder story you know. 

. . . How I yearn, yearn for Italy at the 
close of my life ! . . . 

The “ Roman murder stoi-y ” was, I need 
hardly say, to become “ The Ring and the 
Book.” 

It has often been told, though with curious 
confusion as regards the date, how JMr. 
Browning j)icked up the original ])arc]iment- 
boiind record of the Francescliini case on a 
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stall of the Piazza San Lorenzo. We read in 
the first section t>f his own work that he 
plunged instantly into the study of this rec- 
ord ; that he had mastered it hy the end of 
the day ; and that he tlien ste})])ed out on to 
the terrace of liis house amid the sultry hlack- 
ness and silent lightninos of the June nightj 
as the adjacent church of San Felice sent 
forth its chants, and voices buzzed in the 
street below, — and saw the tragedy as a liv- 
ing ])icture unfold itself before him. These 
were his last days at Casa Guidi. It was four 
years before he definitely began the work. 
The idea of converting the story into a ])oem 
cannot even have occurred to him for some 
little time, since he offered it for pi-ose treat- 
ment to Miss Ogle, the author of ‘‘ A Lost 
Love ; ” and for j)oetic use, I am almost cer- 
tain, to one of liis leading conttiinporaries. It 
was this slow process f>f incubation which gave 
so much force and distinctness to his ultimate 
presentment of the characters ; though it in- 
fused a large measure of personal imagination, 
and, as we shall see, of j)ersonal reminiscence, 
into their historical truth. 
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Before “ The Kinc^ and the Book ” was ac- 
tually begun, “ Dramatis Personje ” was to 
be comjdeted. Their production had been 
delayed during Mrs. Browning’s lifetime, and 
necessarily interrujited by her death ; but w e 
hear of the work as ])rogressing steadily dur- 
ing this summer of 18G2. 

A painful subject of corresjDondence had 
been also for some time engaging Mr. Brown- 
ing’s thoughts and pen. A letter to Miss 
Blagden, wTitten January 19, 1863, is so ex- 
pressive of his continued attitude tow^ards the 
questions involved that, in sjute of its strong 
language, his family advise its publication. 
The name; of the person referred to will alone 
be omitted. 

. . . “ Ever silicic I set foot in England I 
have been pestered Avith apjilieations for leaA^e 
to write the Life of my wife — I have refused 
— and there an end. I have last week re- 
ceived two communications from friends, in- 
closing the letters of a certain . . . of . . ., 
asking them for details of life and letters, for 
a biography he is engaged in — adding, that 
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he ‘ has secured the corn^spon deuce with her 
old friend . . Think of this beast work- 
ing away at this, not deeming my feelings or 
those of her family worthy of notice — and 
meaning to print letters written years and 
years ago, on the most intimate and personal 
subjects, to an ‘ old friend ’ — wliich, at the 
poor . . . [friend’s] deatli fell into the hands 
of a complete stranger, who at once wanted to 
print tlieni, but desisted througli Ba’s earnest 
expostulation enforced by my own thr(‘at to 
take law jn-oceedings — as fortunately letters 
are coj)yright. I find tliis woman died last 
year, and her son writes to me this morning 
that . . . got them from him as Jiutographs 
merely — he will try and get them back. . . ., 
eAudently a blackguard, got my letter, which 
gave him his deserts, on Saturday — no an- 
swer yet — if none comes, I shall be forced 
to advertise in the ‘ Times,’ and obtain an 
injunction. But what 1 suffer in feeling the 
hands of these blackguards (for I forgot to 
say another man has been making similar ap- 
plications to friends), what I undergo with 
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their paws in my very bowels, you can guess, 
and God knows ! No friend, of course, would 
ever ^ve up the letters — if anybody ever is 
forced to do that wdiich she w'ould have 
wnithed under — if it ever were necessary, 
why, I should he forced to do it, and, with any 
good to her memory and fame, my owai ])ain 
in the attempt wa)uld be turned into joy — 1 
should do it at whatever cost : but it is not 
only unnecessary but absurdly useless — and, 
indeed, it shall not he done if T can stoj) the 
scam])’s knavery along wdth his breath. 

“I am going to re])rint the Greek Christian 
Poets and another essay — nothing that ought 
to he published shall he kept hack — and this 
she certainly intended to correct, augment, and 
reproduce — hut / open tlie doiihled-up j)a- 
per ! Warn any one you may think needs the 
Avarning of the utter distress in which I should 
he placed were this scoiuidrel, or any other of 
the sort, to baffle me and bring out the let- 
ters — I can’t prevent fools from uttering 
their folly upon her life, as they do on every 
other subject, hut the law' protects property — 
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as these letters are. Only last week, or so, the 
Bisho])of Exeter stopped the j)uhlleatioii of an 
annonnc'od ^ Life ’ — containino- extracts from 
his correspondence — and so 1 shall do.” . . . 

Mr. Brownino- only n'sented the exactions 
of modern biography in the same degree as 
most other right-minded persons ; hut there 
was, to his thinking, something esjxicially un- 
generous in dragging to light any immature 
or uncousidered utterancci wliicli tlui writer’s 
later judgment would have disclaimed. Early 
Avork was always for him imduded in this cat- 
egory ; and here it was ])ossil)le to disagree 
with him ; since the pi'omisc of genius has a 
legitimate interest from which no distance 
from its subsequent fulfillment can detracit. 
But there could he no disagreement as to the 
rights and decencies involved in the present 
case ; and, as we hear no more of the letters 
to Mr. . . ., Ave may perhaps assume that their 
intending publisher Avas acting in ignorance, 
hut did not wish to act in defiance, of Mr. 
Browning’s feeling in the matter. 

In the course of this year, 18G3, Mr. Brown- 
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iii<^ broiij^lit out, through Chapman and Hall, 
the still well-known and well-loved threte-vol- 
unie edition of his works, ineludin«- “ Sor- 
dello,” hut again exeluding “ Pauline.” A 
seleetion of his poems which appeared some- 
what earlier, if we may judge hy the preface, 
dated Novemher, 18G2, deserves mention as a 
trihute to friendship. The volume had been 
pr(‘j)ared by John Forster and Bryan Waller 
Procter (Barry CoriiAvall), “two friends,” as 
the preface states, “ who from the first aj)pear- 
ance of ‘ Paracelsus ’ have regarded its wTiter 
as among the few gnvit po(^ts of the century.” 
Mr. Bi’owiiing had long before signalized his 
feeling for Barry Cornwall hy the dedication 
of “ Colomhe’s Birthday.” He discharged 
the present debt to Mr. Procter, if such there 
wfis, hy the attentions which he rendered to 
his infirm old age. For many years he visited 
him every Sunday, in spite of a defifness ulti- 
mately so complete that it w'as only possible to 
converse with him in writing. These visits 
were afterwards, at her urgent request, contin- 
ued to Mr. Procter’s widow. 
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Poniic. — “Janies Lee’s Wife.” — Meeting at Mr. F. Pal- 
grave’s. — Letters to Miss Blagdeii. — His own Estimate 
of liis Work. — TIis Fatlu'r’s Illness and Death; Miss 
Browning. — Le Croisie. — Aeadeinie Honors; l^etter to 
tlu^ Master of Balliol. — Death of Miss Barrett. — Audi- 
erne. — llniforin Edition of his Works. — His rising Fame. 
— “Dramatis IVrsoiiie.” — “The King and the Book;” 
Character of Pompilia. 

The most constant contributions to Mr. 
Browning’s history are supplied during the 
next eight or nine years hy extracts from his 
letters to Miss Bla<»;den, Our next will he 
dated from Ste.-Marie, near Pornic, where he 
and his family again spent their holiday in 
1864 and 186.5. Some idea of the life he led 
there is given at the close of a letter to Fred- 
eric Leighton, August 17, 1863, in which he 
says : — 

I live upon milk and fruit, bathe daily, do 
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a good morning’s work, read a little with Pen 
and somewhat more hy myself, go to bed early, 
and get up earlyish — rather liking it all.” 

This mention of a diet of milk and fruit re- 
calls a favorite habit of JVlr. Browning’s : that 
of almost renouncins: animal food whenever he 
went abroad. It was partly promoted by the 
inferior (piality of foreign meat, and showed 
no sign of specially agreeing with him, at all 
events in his later years, when he habitually 
returned to Engfland looking: thinner and more 

o r> 

haggard than before he left it. But the 
change was always congenial to his taste. 

A fuller picture of these simple, peaceful, 
and poetic Pornic days conies to us through 
Miss Blagden, August 18 : — 

. . . This is a wild little place in Brittany, 
something like that village where we stayed 
last year. Close to the sea — a hamlet of a 
dozen houses, perfectly lonely — one may walk 
on the edge of the low rocks by the sea for 
miles. Our house is the Mayor’s, large 
enough, clean and bare. If I could, I would 
stay just as I am for many a day. I feel out 
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of the very earth soiiietinies as I sit here at 
the ’window ; with the little ehiiivh, a field, a 
few house's, and the sea. On a weelcday there 
is nobody in the village, plenty of haystacks, 
cows, and fowls ; all our butter, milk, are 

])ro(liiced in the farmhouse. Such a soft sea, 
and such a mournful wind ! 

“ I wrote a jioem yesterday of 120 lines, and 
mean to kcej) writin<^ whether I like it or 
not.” . . . 

That “ window ” was the “ Doorway ” in 
“James Lee’s Wife.” The sea, the field, and 
the fi<]j-tree were visible from it. 

A long' interval in the correspondence, at 
all events so far as we an; concerned, carries 
ns to the December of 1804, and then Mr. 
Browning wrote : — 

. . . “ On the oth(;r hand, I feel such com- 
fort and deliii'ht in doiuii' the best 1 can with 
my own object of life, poetry — which, 1 think, 
1 never coidd have seen the good of before, 
that it shows me I have taken the root \ did 
take w(dl. I hope to do much more yet — 
and that the flower of it will be put into Her 
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hand somehow. I really have great opportu- 
nities and advantages — on the whole, almost 
unprecedented ones — I think, no other dis- 
turbances and cares than those I am most 
grateful for being allowed to have.” . . . 

One of our very few written reminiscences 
of Mr. Browniiifj’s social life refers to this 
year, 18G4, and to the evening, February 
12, on which he signed his will in the pres- 
ence of Mr. Francis Palgrave and Alfred Ten- 
nyson. It is inscribed in the diary of Mr. 
Thomas Richmond, then chaplain to St. 
George’s IIosj)ital ; and Mr. Reginald Pal- 
grave has kindly procured me a copy of it. 
A brilliant party had met at dinner at the 
house of Mr. F. Palgrave, York Gate, Re- 
gent’s Park ; Mr. Richmond, having fulfilled 
a prior engagement, had joined it later. 
“ There were, in order,” he says, “ round the 
dinner-table (dinner being over), Gilford Pal- 
grave, Tennyson, Dr. John Ogle, Sir Francis 
H. Doyle, Frank Palgrave, W. E. Gladstone, 
Browning, Sir John Simeon, Monsignor Pat- 
terson, Woollier, and Reginald Palgrave.” 
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Mr. Richmond closes his entry hy saying 
he will never forjret that eveiiino’. The names 
of those whom it had brought together, al- 
most all to be sooner or later niind)ered among 
the poet’s friends, were indeed enough to 
stamp it as worthy of recollection. One or 
two characteristic utterances of Mr. Browning 
are, however, the only ones which it seems 
advisable to repeat here. The conversation 
haviim turned on the celebration of the 
Shakes])eare ter-centenary, he said : “ Here 
we are called n])on to acknowledge Shake- 
speare, we who have him in our very bones 
and blood, our very selves. The very recog- 
nition of Shakesj)eare’s merits by the commit- 
tee reminds me of nothing so apt as an illus- 
tration as the decree of the Directoire tliat 
men might acknowledge God.” 

Among the sid)jects discussed was the ad- 
visability of making schoolboys write Eng- 
lish verses as well as Latin and Greek. 
“Woollier and Sir Francis Doyle were for 
this ; Gladstone and Browning against it.” 

Work had now found its fitting place in 
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the poet’s life. It was no longer the over- 
flow of an irresistible productive energy ; it 
was the deliberate direction of that energy 
towards an appointed end. We hear some- 
thing of his own feeling concerning this in a 
letter of August, 18(35, again from Ste.-Marie, 
and called forth by some gossij) concerning 
him which Miss Bhigden had connected with 
his then growing fame. 

. . . ‘‘ 1 suppose that what you call ‘ my 
fame within these four yeais ’ comes from a 
little of this gossiping and going about, and 
showing myself to be alive : and so indeed 
some folks say — but I hardly think it : for 
remember I was uninterruptedly (almost) in 
London from the time I jmblished ^ Paracel- 
sus ’ till 1 ended that string of Jilays Avith 
^ Luria ’ — and I used to go out then, and 
see far more of merely literary people, critics, 
etc., than I do now — but what came of it ? 
There were ahvays a few peojile who had a 
certain ojiinion of my poems, but nobody 
cared to sjieak what he thought, or the things 
printed tAventy-five years ago would not have 
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waited so long for a good word ; but at last 
a new set of men arrive wlio don’t mind the 
conventionalities of miiorinir one and seeini»‘ 
everything in another. Chapman says ^ the 
new orders come from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge,’ and all my new cidtivators are young 
men ; more than that, I observe that some of 
my old friends don’t Idie at all the irruption 
of outsiders who rescue me from their sober 
and private a])proval, and take those words 
out of their mouths ‘ which th(!y always 
meant to say ’ and never did. When there 
gets to be a general feeling of this kind, that 
there must be something: in the vvorks of an 
author, the reviews are obliged to notice him, 
such notice as it is — but what ])Oor work, 
even when doing its best ! I mean j)00r in 
the failure to give a general notion of the 
whole works ; not a particular one of such and 
such points therein. As I begun, so T shall 
end — taking my own course, pleasing myself 
or aiming at doing so, and theieby, I hope, 
pleasing God. 

“ As I never did otherwise, I never had 
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any fear as to what I did going idtimately to 
the had — hence in collected editions 1 al- 
Avays reprinted everything, smallest and great- 
est. Do you ev(;r see, hy tlu'. Avay, the num- 
bers of the selection which Moxons publish ? 
They are exclusively poems omitted in that 
other selection by Forster; it seems little use 
sending them to you, but when they are coni- 
])leted, if they give me a few co])ies, you shall 
luive one if you like, .lust before 1 left Lon- 
don, Macmillan Avas anxious to ])rint a third 
selection for his Golden Treasury, Avhich 
should of course be dilferent from either — 
but iJu'ie seem too absurd. There, enough 
of me. 

“ I certainly w ill do my utmost to make the 
most of my poor self befoie 1 die ; for one 
reason, that 1 may help old Pen the better ; 
1 Avas much struck by the kind Avavs and in- 
terest shoAvn in me by the Oxford undergrad- 
uates — those introduced to me by .Towett. 
1 am sure they Avoidd be the more heljjful to 
ui}’^ son. So, good luck to my great A^enture, 
the murder-poem, Avhich I do hope will strike 
you and all good lovers of mine.” . . . 



HIS OirA* ESTIMATE OF II IS WORK. .^03 

We caniiot wonder at tlie toiudi of bitter- 
ness with wliieli Mr. Browiiinij dwells on the 
lonir neii'leet which he had sustained : hut it 
is at first si^lit difficult to reconcile this liloli 
positive estimate of the value of his poetry 
with the relative depreciation of his own ])oetic 
genius which constantly marhs his attitude 
towards that of his wife. The facts are, 
however, quite compatible, llen^garded Mrs. 
Browning’s genius as gi’eater, becaus(‘ more 
spontaneous, than his own : owing less to life 
and its o])portuiiities ; but he judged his own 
W'ork as the more imj)ortant, bcicause of the 
larger knowledge of life which had entcued 
into its production. He was wrong in the 
first terms of his comparison : for he under- 
rated the creative, hence spontaneous element 
in liis own nature, while claiming primarily 
the position of an observant thinker ; and he 
overrated the amount of creativencss imjdied 
by the poetiy of his wife. lie failed to sec 
that, given hei- intellectual endowments, and 
the lyric gift, the characteristics of her genius 
were due to circumstances as much as those of 
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his own. Actual life is not the only source 
of poetic inspiration, though it may, perhaps, 
be the best. Mrs. Browning as a poet be- 
came w4iat she was, not in sj)ite of her long 
seclusion, but by help of it. A touching par- 
agraph, bearing upon this subject, is dated 
October, 

. . . “ Another thing. I have just been 
making a selection of Ba’s poems which is 
wanted — Iioav I have done it, I can hardly 
say — it is one dear delight to know that the 
work of her goes on more effectually than 
ever — her books are more and more read — 
certainly, sold. A new edition of ‘Aurora 
Leigh ’ is completely exhausted within this 
year.” . . . 

Of the thing next dearest to his memory, 
his Florentine home, he had written in the 
January of this year : — 

. . . “ Yes, Florence will never be my Flor- 
ence again. To build over or beside Poggio 
seems barbarous and inexcusable. The Fiesole 
side don’t matter. Are they going to pull the 
old walls down, or any j)art of them, I want to 
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know ? Why can’t they keep the old city as 
a nindeus and huild round and round it, as 
many rinj^s of liouses as they please — fram- 
inj^ the ])icture as d(‘oply as they please ? Is 
Casa Guidi to he turned into any Public Of- 
fice ? I should think that its natural destina- 
tion. If I am at liberty to flee away one day, 
it will not he to Florence, I dare say. As old 
Phili])sou said to me once of Jerusalem — 
‘No, I don’t want to go there — I can see it 
in my head.’ . . . Well, good-hy, dearest Isa. 
I have been for a few minutes — nay, a good 
many — so really with you in Florence that 
it would be no wonder if you heard my steps 
up the lane to your house.” . . . 

Part of a letter written in the Se])tember of 
18G5 from Ste.-Marie may be interesting as 
referrinir to the legend of Pornic included in 
“ Dramatis Persona}.” 

. . . “ I suppose my ‘ poem ’ which you say 
brings me and Pornic together in your mind, 
is the one about the poor girl — if so, ‘ fancy ’ 
(as I hear you say) they have pulled down the 
church since I arrived last month — there are 
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only the shell-like, roofless walls left, for a 
few weeks more ; it was very old — built on 
a natural base of rock — small enough, to he 
sure — so they build a smart new one behind 
it, and down goes this ; just as if they could 
not have pitched down their brick and stucco 
farther away, and left the old place for the 
fishermen — so here — the church is even 
more picturesque — and certain old Norman 
ornaments, ca23itals of pillars and the like, 
which we left erect in the doorway, are at this 
moment in a heap of rubbish by the roadside. 
The j)eople here are good, stupid, and dirty, 
without a touch of the sense of pieturesque- 
ness in their clodpolls.” . . . 

The little record continues through 1866. 


Fehruanj 19 , 1866 . 

... I go out a great deal j hut have en- 
joyed nothing so much as a dinner last week 
with Tennyson, who, with his wife and one 
son, is staying in toAvn for a few weeks — and 
she is just what she was and always will be — 
very sweet and dear : he seems to me better 
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than ever, I met him at a larj^e party on 
Saturday — also Carlyle, whom I never met at 
a drum ” before. . . . Pen is draAviim our 
owl — a bird that is the lij^ht of our house, 
for his tameness and en<jaging ways. . . . 


Mmj 10, 18GG. 

. . . My father has been unwell — he is 
better and will go into the country the mo- 
ment the east winds allow — for in Paris, 
as here, there is a razor wrapped up in 
the flannel of sunshine. I ho])e to hear pres- 
ently from my sister, and will tell you if 
a letter comes : he is eighty -fiv(^, almost — 
you see ! otherwise his wonderful constitution 
would keej) me from inordinate apprehension. 
His mind is absolutely as I always remember 
it — and the other day when I wanted some 
information about a point of mediieval his- 
tory, he wrote a regular bookful of notes and 
extracts thereabout. . . . 

’ June 20, 18G6. 

My dearest Isa, I was telegraphed for to 
Paris last week, and arrived time enough to 
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pass twenty-four hours more with my father : 
lie (lied on the 14th — ipiite exhausted by in- 
ternal hemorrhage, which would have overcome 
a man of thirty. lie retained all his faculties 
to the last — was utterjy indilferent to death 

— asking with surprise what it was we were 
alfectted about since he w'as perfectly haj^py ? 

— and k(ipt his own strange sweetness of soul 
to the end. Nciarly his last w'ords to me, as I 
was fannin<r him, were, “ I am so afraid that I 
fatigue you, dear ” ! this, while his sufferings 
were great ; for the strength of his constitu- 
tion seemed impossible to be subdued. lie 
wanted three weeks exactly to complete his 
eighty-fifth yeai‘. So passed away this good, 
unworldly, kind-hearted, religious man, whose 
jiowers natural and accpiired would so easily 
have made him a notable man, had he known 
what vanity or ambition or the love of money 
or social influence meant. As it is, he Avas 
known by half-a-dozen friends. lie was wor- 
thy of being Ba’s father — out of the whole 
world, only he, so far as my experience goes. 
She loved him — and he said, very recently, 
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while gazinjj^ at her })ortrait, that only that 
jnetiiie had put into his head that there might 
he sueh a thing as the worship of the images 
of saints. My sister will come and live with 
me henceforth. Yon see what she loses. 
All her life has heen spent in caring for my 
mother, and seventecui years after that, my 
father. You may be sure she does not rave 
and rend hair like peoj)le who have jdenty to 
atone for in the ])ast ; hut slu' loses vtuy much. 
I returned to London last ni<*'ht. . . . 

During his hurried journey to Paris, Mr. 
Browning was mentally blessing the Emperor 
for having abolished the system of passj)orts, 
and thus enabled him to reach his fatlu^r’s 
bedside in time. His early Italian journeys 
had brought him some vexatious experience of 
the old order of things. Once, at Venice, he 
had been mistaken for a well-known Liberal, 
Dr. Bowring, and found it almost impossible 
to get his pass]mrt and, on another oc- 

casion, it ai’oused suspicion by being “ too 
good ; ” though in what sense I do not quite 
remember. 
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Miss Browiiiiiji did come to live with her 
brother, and was thenceforward his inseparable 
comi)anioii. Her presence with liiiii must 
therefore he understood wherever I have had 
no special reason for mentioning it. 

They tried Dinard for the remainder of the 
summer ; hut finding it unsuitahle, proceeded 
by St.-Malo to Le Croisic, the little seaside 
town of southeastern Brittany which two of 
Mr. Browning’s poems have since rendered 
famous. 

The following extract has no date : — 


Le Croisic, Loire lNri?itiEURE. 

... We all found Dinard unsuitahle, and 
after staying a few days at St.-Malo resolved 
to try this place;, and well for us, since it 
serves our jiurpose ca})itally. ... We ai’e in 
the most deli(;ious and ])eculiar old house I 
ever occupied, the oldest in the town — plenty 
of great rooms — nearly as much space as in 
Villa All)erti. The little town and surround- 
ing country are wild and primitive, even a 
trifle beyond Pornic, perhaps. Close by is 
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Batz, a village wliei'e the men dress in white 
from head to foot, with baggy breeches, and 
great black flaj) hats ; opposite is Giierande, 
the old capital of Bretagne : you have read 
about it in Balzac’s “Beatrix” — and other 
interesting places are near. The sea is all 
round our peninsula, and on the whole I ex- 
pect we shall like it very much. . . . 

Later* 

... We enjoyed Croisic increasingly to tlie 
last — spite of three weeks’ vile weather, in 
striking contrast to the golden months at Por- 
iih; last year. I often went to Guerande — 
once Sarianna and I walked from it in two 
hours and. something under — nine miles ; 
though from our house, straiglit over the 
sands and sea, it is not half the distance. . . . 

In 1867 Mr. Browninof received his first 
and greatest academic honors. The M. A. 
degree by diploma, of the University of Ox- 
ford, was conferred on him in tliine;' and in 

^ ‘‘Not a lower degree than that of 1). C. L., but a much 
higher honor, hardly given since Dr. Jolnison’s time except 
to kings and royal personages.” ... So the Keeper of the 
Archives wrote to Mi-. Browning at the time. 
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the month of October he was made honorary 
Fellow of Balliol Collej^e. Dr. Jowett allows 
me to publish the, as he terms it, very charac- 
teristic letter in which he acknowledged tlie 
distinction. Dr. Scott, afterwards Dean of 
Itochester, was then Master of Bjilliol. 


19 Warwick Crescent, October 21, 18(57- 

Deah Dii. Scott, — I am altogether unable 
to say how 1 feel as to the tact you com- 
niuni( 5 ate to me. I must know more inti- 
mately than you can how little worthy 1 am 
of such an honor — you can hardly set the 
value of that honor, you who give, as 1 who 
take it. 

Indeed, there are both “ duties and emolu- 
ments ” attached to this position, — duties of 
deep and lasting gratitude, and emoluments 
through which 1 shall be wealtliy my life long. 
I have at least loved learning and the learned, 
and there needed no recognition of my love 
on their part to warrant my professing myself, 
as 1 do, dear Dr. Scott, yours ever most faith- 
fnllv. Robert Browning. 
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In the followiiii^ year he received and de- 
clined the virtual offer of ilie Lord Rectorship 
of the University of St. Andrews, rendered 
vacant hy the death of Mr. J. S. Mill. 

He returned witli his sister to Le Croisic for 
the summer of 1867. 

In June, 1868, Miss Arabel Barrett died, of 
a rheumatic affection of the heart. As did 
her sister seven years before, she j)assed away 
in Mr. Brownino|;’s arms. He wrote the event 
to Miss Blagden as soon as it occurred, de- 
scribiim also a curious circumstance attendant 

O 

on it. 

June, 1808. 

. . . You know I am not superstitious — 
here is a note I made in a book, Tuesday, 
July ‘21, 1863. “Arabel told me yesterday 
that she had been much ap^itated by a dream 
whicli happened the nip^ht before, Sunday, 
July 19. She saw Her and asked ‘ When shall 
I be with you ? ’ the reply was, ‘ Dearest, in 
five years,’ whereupon Arabella woke. She 
knew in her dream that it was not to the liv- 
ing she spoke.” In five years, within a 
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month of their completion — I liad forgotten 
the date of the dream, and supposed it was 
only three years ago, and that two had still to 
run. Only a coincidence, hut noticeable. . . . 

In August he writes again from Audierne, 
Finisterre (Brittany). 

... “You never heard of this place, I dare 
say. After staying a few days at Paris we 
started for Keiines — reached Vannes and 
halted a little — thence made for Auray, 
where we made excursions to Carnac, Lok- 
mariaker, and Ste.-Anne d’ Auray ; all very 
interestin<r of their kind ; then saw Brest, 
Morlaix, St. -Pol de Leon, and the seaj)ort 
Roscoff — our intended bathing place — it 
was full of folk, however, and otherwise im- 
practicable, so we had nothing for it, but to 
rehro'ttsser chonln and get to the southwest 
again. At Quimper we heard (for a second 
time) that Audierne would suit us exactly, 
and to it we came — -happily, for ‘ suit ’ it cer- 
tainly does. Look on the map for the most 
westerly point of Bretagne — and of the main- 
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land of Europe — there is niched Aiidierne, a 
delightful quite unspoiled little tishing-town, 
with tlie open ocean in front, and beautiful 
woods, liills and dales, meadows and lanes be- 
hind and around — sprinkled here and there 
with villages each with its fine old cliurch. 
Sarianna and 1 have just returned from a four 
hours’ walk, in the course of which we visited 
a town, Pont Croix, with a heautifid catliedral- 
like building amid the cluster of clean bright 
Breton houses — and a little farther is an- 
other church, ‘ Notre Dame de Comfort,’ with 
only a hovel or two round it, worth the joui-- 
ney from England to see ; we are therefore 
very well otf — at an inn, I should say, with 
singularly good, kind, and liberal people, so 
have no cares for the moment. May you be 
doin<r as well ! The weather has been most 
propitious, and to-day is perfect to a wish. 
We bathe, but somewhat ingloriously, in a 
smooth creek of mill-pond (piietude (there be- 
ing no cabins on the bay itself), unlike the 
great rushing waves of Croisic — the water is 
much colder.” . . . 
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The tribute contained in this letter to the 
merits of le Pere Batifoulier and his wife 
would not, I think, he indorsed by the few 
other English travelers who have stayed at 
their inn. The writer’s own genial and 
kindly spirit no doubt partly elicited, and 
still moi-e supplied, the qualities he saw in 
them. 

The six-volume, so long known as “uni- 
form,” edition of Mr. Browning’s works was 
brought out in the autumn of this year by 
Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. ; practically Mr. 
George Murray Smith, who was to be thence- 
forward his exclusive publisher and increas- 
ingly valued friend. In the winter months 
a])peared the first two volumes (to be followed 
in the ensuing spring by the third and fourth) 
of “ The Bing and the Book.” 

With “ The Ring and the Book ” Mr. 
Browning attained the full recognition of his 
genius. The “ Athenieum ” spoke of it as 
the nuKjnuni of the generation ; not 

merely beyond all parallel the supremest 
poetic achievement of the time, but the 
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most precious and profound spiritual treasure 
that England had ])r()duced since the days 
of Shakespeare. His popularity was yet to 
come, so also the widespread reading of his 
hitherto neglected ])oems ; hut henceforth 
whatever he published was sure of ready 
acceptance, of just, if not always enthusias- 
tic, a]ipreciation. The ground had not been 
gained at a single leap. A passage in an- 
otlier letter to Miss Blagden shows that, 
when The Ring and the Book ” appeared, 
a high j)lace was already awaiting it outside 
those higher academic circles in which its 
author’s position w'as secured. 

. . . “ 1 want to got done with my poem. 
Booksellers are making me pretty offers for 
it. One sent to propose, last week, to pub- 
lish it at his risk, giving me qU the profits, 
and pay me the whole in advance — ‘ for the 
incidental advantages of my name ’ — the 
R. B. who for six months once did not sell 
one copy of the poems ! I ask £200 for the 
sheets to America, and shall get it.” . . . 

His presence in England had doubtless 
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stimulated the public interest in his produc- 
tions ; and we may fairly credit “ Dramatis 
Personie ” with having finally awakened his 
countrymen of all classes to the fact that a 
great cieative power had arisen among them. 
“ The Ring and the Book ” and “ Dramatis 
PersoiiiB ” cannot indeed be dissociated in 
what was the culminating moment in the 
author’s poetic life, even more than the zenith 
of his literary career. In their expression of 
all that constituted the wide range and the 
characteristic (piality of his genius, they at 
once su])])ort and suj)plement each other. 
But a fact of more distinctive biographical 
interest connects itself exclusively with the 
later work. 

We cannot read the emotional passages of 
“ The Ring and the Book ” without hearing 
in them a voice which is not Mr. Browning’s 
own : an echo, not of his past, hut from it. 
The remembrance of that past must have 
accompanied him through every stage of the 
great work. Its subject had come to him in 
the last days of his greatest happiness. It 
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had lived with him, thouj:;;h in the backj^roiind 
of consciousness, through those of his keen- 
est sorrow. It was liis refuge in that after- 
time, in which a subsiding grief often leaves 
a deeper sense of isolation. He knew the joy 
with which his wife would have witnessed the 
diligent performance of this his self-imposed 
task. The beautiful dedication contained in 
the first and last hooks was only a matter of 
course. But Mrs. Browning’s spiritual pres- 
eiKie on this occasion was more than a pi esid- 
ing memory of the heart. I am convinced 
that it entered largely into the conception of 
Pompilia, and, so far as this depended on 
it, the character of the wliole work. In the 
outward course of her history, Mr. Browning 
proceeded strictly on the ground of fact. Ilis 
dramatic conscience would not have allowed it 
otherwise. He had read the record of the 
case, as he has been heard to say, fully eight 
times over before converting it into the sub- 
stance of his poem ; and the form in which 
he finally cast it was that which recom- 
mended itself to him as true — which, within 
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certain limits, loas true. The testimony of 
those who watched by Pompilia’s death-bed 
is almost conclusive as to the absence of any 
criminal motive to her flight, or criminal cii‘- 
cumstance connected with it. Its time proved 
itself to have been that of her impending, 
perhaps newly ex]iected motherhood, and may 
have had some reference to this fact. But 
the real Poinpilia was a simjde child, who 
lived in bodily terror of her husband, and had 
made repeated eli'orts to escape from him. 
Unless my memory much deceives me, her 
physical (condition plays no part in the his- 
torical defense of her flight. If it appeared 
there at all, it was as a ineiely practical incen- 
tive to her striving’ to ])lace herself in safety. 
The sudden rapturous sense of maternity 
which, in the po(‘tic reiuhning of the case, 
becomes her impulse to self-prctection, was 
bevoiid her asfe and her culture ; it was not 
suggested by the facts ; and, what is more 
striking, it was not a natural development 
of Mr. Browniiiij’s imai»iiiatiou concerning: 

o o o 

them. 
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The parental instinct was anionj]^ the weak- 
est in his nature — a fact wliich renders the 
more conspicuous his devotion to his own 
son ; it finds little or no expression in his 
work. The apotheosis of motherhood which 
he puts forth through the aged juiest in 
Ivi'in Ivanovitch ” was due to the poetic 
necessity of lifting a ghastly human punish- 
ment into the sphere of Divine retrihution. 
Even in tlie advancing years which soften the 
father into tlie grandfather, the essential (jual- 
ity of early childhood wiis not that which ap- 
pealed to him. He would admire its flower- 
like heauty, hut not linger over it. He had 
no special emotion for its helplessness. When 
he was attracted by a child it was through 
the evidence of something not only distinct 
from, hut opjjosed to this. “ It is the soul ” 
(I see) “in tliat speck of a body,” he said, not 
many years ago, of a tiny hoy — now too big 
for it to he desirable that I should mention 
his name, but whose mother, if she reads 
this, will know to whom I allude — who had 
delighted him by an act of intelligent grace 
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which seemed heyond his years. The ingenu- 
ously unhoiinded maternal jnide, the almost 
luscious maternal sentiment, of Pompilia’s 
dying moments can only associate themselves 
in our mind with Mrs. Browning’s personal 
utterances, and some notahle passages in 
“ Casa Guidi Windows ” and “ Aurora 
Leijrh.” Even the exalted fervor of the in- 
vocation to Caponsacchi, its blending of 
s})iritual ecstasy with half - realized earthly 
emotion, has, 1 think, no parallel in her hus- 
band’s work. 

Pom])ilia bears still, unmistakably, the 
stamp of her author’s genius. Only he could 
have imagined her pecidiai* form of conscious- 
ness ; her childlikt*, wondering, yet subtle 
percej)tion of the nnomalies of life. He has 
raised the woman in her from the typical to 
the individual by this distinguishing touch of 
Ids supreme originality ; and thus infused into 
her character a haunting pathos which renders 
it to many readers the most ex(pdsite in the 
whole range of his creations. For others, at 
the same time it fails in the impressiveness 
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because it lacks the reality which habitually 
marks them. 

So mucli, however, is certain : Mr. Brown- 
in<v would never have acce])te(l this “ murder 
story ” as the subject of a poem, if he could 
not in some sense have made it poetical. It 
was only in an idealized Pom])ilia that the 
material for such a process could be found. 
We owe it, therefore, to the one (le])arture 
from his usual mode of dramatic (*once])tlon, 
that the poet’s masterpiece has been jnoduced. 
I know no other instance of what can be even 
mistaken for reflected inspiration in the whole 
range of his work, the given passages in 
“ Pauline ” excepted. 

The postscript of a letter to Frederic Leigh- 
ton, written so far back as October 17, 18()4, 
is interesting in its (connection with the jue- 
liminary stages of this great undertaking. 

“ A favor, if you have time for it. Go into 
the church St. Lorenzo in Lucina in the Corso 
— and look attentively at it — so as to de- 
scribe it to me on your return. The general 
arrangement of* the building, if with a nave 
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— ])illars or not — the number of altars, and 
any particularity there may be — over the 
High Altar is a famous Crucifixion by Guido. 
It will be of great use to me. 1 don’t care 
about the outside.'^ 



CHAPTER XVI. 


18G9-1873. 

Lonl Dufferin ; “ ITclon’s Tower.” — Scoilaiul ; Visit to Lady 
Asht)urton. — Lctte^rs to Miss lila^deii. — St.-i\iibin ; The 
Fraiico-Pnissiaii War. — “ Ilervd Riel.” — T^eiter to Mr. 
G. M. Siiiitli. — “ Rahiustioirs Adveiitnn* “ Prince 
Ilolu‘iistiel-Scliwaii^{iH.” — “ Fitiiio at the Fair.” — Mis- 
taken Theories of Mr. Jb*owniiig’s Work. — St.-Aubiu ; 

Red Cotton Nightcap Country.” 

Fkom 1800 to 1871 Mr. Browiiinj'^ pub- 
lished nothing ; but in A])ril, 1870, he wrote 
the sonnet called “ Helen’s Tower,” a beauti- 
ful tribute to the memory of Helen, mother 
of Lord Dulferiii, suj^jj^ested by tlie memorial 
tower which her son was erecting to her on 
his estate at Clandeboye. The sonnet ap- 
])eared in 1883, in the “ Pall Mall Gazette,” 
and was reprinted in 1886, in “Sonnets of 
the Century,” edited by Mr. Sliarp ; and again 
in the fifth part of the Browning Society’s 
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Papers ; ” but it is still, I think, sufficiently 
little known to justify its rej)rocluction. 

Who hears of Helen’s Tower may dream perchance 
How the (ireek Beauty from the Sf'reaii (iate 
Gazed on old friends iinanimons in hate, 

Death-doom’d because of her fair counUiuance. 

Hearts woidd leap otherwise at thy advance, 

Lady, to wliom tills Tower is consecrate ! 

Like li(‘rs, tliy face oiietMiiade all eyes elate, 

Yet, unlike hers, was bless'd by every glance. 

The Towel* of Hate is outworn, far and strange ; 

A ti'ansiiory shame of long ago ; 

It (li(‘S into the sand from which it sprang ; 

Hut thine, Love’s rock -built Tower, shall fear no change. 
God’s self laid stable earth’s foundations so, 

Wlien all the morning-stars together sang. 

April 20, 1S7(). 


Lord Duft’erin is a warm admirer of Mr. 
BrowniiifT^y ffeinus. lie also held him in 

r> o 

stron^^ personal regard. 

In the summer of 1869 the poet, with his 
sister and son, changed the manner of his 
holiday, by joining Mr. Story and his family 
in a tour in Scotland, and a visit to Louisa, 
Lady Ashburton, at Loch Luichart Lodge ; 
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but in the Au«^iist of 1870 lie was agjain in 
the primitive atinospliere of a French lishing 
villa<>e» though one whicli had little to recom- 
mend it hut the society of a friend ; it was 
M. Milsand’s St.-Auhin. lie had written, 
February 24, to Miss Blagden, under the one 
ins])iration whicli naturally recurred in his 
correspondence with her. 

. . . “So you, too, think of Naples for 
an eventual restine^-place ! Yc'is, that is the 
proper basking-^rouiid for * hi-ioht and agc'd 
snakes.’ Florence would he irritatinjjj, and, 
on the whole, insulferahle — yet I never hear 
of any one jljoing thither hut my heart is 
twitched. There is a ji^ood, charming little 
singin<»' Clerman lady, Miss Keg'au, who told 
me the other day that she was just about re- 
visiting^ her aunt, Madame Sabatier, whom you 
may know, or know of — and I lelt as if I 
should immensely like to glide, for a long 
summer day, through the streets and between 
the old stone-walls — unseen come and un- 
heard go — perhaps by some miracle, I shall 
do so — and look up at Villa Brichieri as 
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Arnold’s Gypsy-Scholar ^ave one wistfnl look 
at ‘ the line of festal li^lit in Christ Church 
Hall,’ before he went to sleep in some forgot- 
ten grange. ... 1 am so glad I can he com- 
fortable in your comfort. I fancy exactly how 
you feel and see how you live : it is the Villa 
Geddes of old days, 1 find. I well remember 
the fine view from the upper room — that 
looking down the steep hill, by the side of 
which runs the road you describe — that path 
was always my preferred walk, for its short- 
iKiss (abruptness) and the fine old wall to your 
left (from the Villa) Avhich is overgrown with 
weeds and wild flowers — violets and ground- 
ivy, I reiiKunber. Oh, me ! to find myself 
some late sunshiny Sunday afternoon, with 
my face turned to Floremre — ‘ ten minutes to 
tlie gate, ten minutes home ! ’ I think I should 
fairly end it all on tin* s])ot.” . . . 

He writes again from St.-Aul)in, August 

19, 1870: — 


Dearest Tsa, — Your letter came pros- 
perously to this little wild place, where we 
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have been, Sarianna and myself, just a week. 
Milsand lives in a cottage with a nice bit of 
garden, two steps off, and we occupy another 
of the most primitive kind on the seashore — 
which shore is a good sandy stretch for miles 
and miles on either side. I don’t think we 
were ever quite so thoroughly washed by the 
sea air from all quarters as here — the weather 
is fine, and Ave do well enough. The sadness 
of tlie war and its consequences go far to par- 
alyze all our pleasurti, however. . . . 

W ell, you are at Siena — one of the places 
I love best to remember. You are returned 
— or 1 would ask you to tell me how the V ilia 
Alberti wears, and if the fig-tree behind the 
house is green and strong yet. I have a pen- 
and-ink drawing of it, dated and signed the 
last day Ba was ever there — “ my fig-tree ” — 
she used to sit under it, reading and writing. 
Nine years, or ten rather, since then ! Poor 
old Laiidor’s oak, too, and his cottage, ought 
not to he forgotten. Exactly opposite this 
house — just over the w'ay of the water — 
shines every night the lighthouse of Havre — 
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a place 1 know well, and love very moderately : 
but it always gives me a tlirdl as 1 see afar, 
exactly a particular spot wdiich I was at jilong 
with her. At this moment, I see the white 
streak of the pliare in the sun, from the 
window where I write and I thhik. . . . Mil- 
sand went to Paris last week, just before we 
arrived, to trans])ort his valuables to a safer 
])lace than his house, which is near the forti- 
fications. He is filled with as much despon- 
dency as can be — while the old dear and 
perfect kindness remains. 1 never knew or 
shall know his like among men. . . . 

The war did more than sadden Mr. and 
Miss Browning’s visit to St.-Aubin ; it opposed 
unlooked-for difficulties to their return home. 
They had remained, unconscious of the im- 
pending danger, till Sedan had been taken, 
the Emperor’s downfall proclaimed, and the 
country suddenly placed in a stage of siege. 
One morning M. Milsand came to them in 
anxious haste, and insisted on their starting 
that very day. An order, he said, had been 
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issued that no native should leave the country, 
and it only needed some unusually thick-headed 
Maire for Mr. Browning to he arrested as a 
runaway Frenchman or a Prussian spy. The 
usual passenger-hoats from Calais and Boulogne 
no longer ran ; but there was, he believed, a 
chance of their finding one at Havre. They 
acted on this warning, and discovered its wis- 
dom in the various hindrances which they 
found on their way. Everywhere the horses 
had been recpiisitioned for the war. The boat 
on which they had relied to take them down 
the river to Caen had been stopped that very 
morning ; and when they reached the railroad 
they were told that the Prussians would be at 
the other end before night. At last they ar- 
rived at Ilonfleur, where they found an Eng- 
lish vessel which was about to convey cattle to 
Southampton ; and in this, setting out at mid- 
night, they made their passage to England. 

Some words addressed to Miss Blagden, 
written, 1 believe, in 1871, once more strike 
a touching familiar note. 

. . . “ But no, dearest Isa. The simple 
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truth is that she was the poet, and I the clever 
person by comparison — remember her limited 
experience of all kinds, and what she made of 
it. Remember, on the other hand, how my 
uninterrupted health and strength and prac- 
tice with the world have helped me.” . . . 

“ Balaustion’s Adventure ” and “ Prince 
Hohenstiel-Schwangau ” were published, re- 
sj)ectively, in August and December, 1871. 
They had been preceded in the March of the 
same year by a ballad, “ Ilerve Riel,” after- 
wards reprinted in the “ Pacchiarotto ” vol- 
ume, and which Mr. Browning now sold to 
the “ Cornhill Magazine ” for the benefit of 
the French sufferers by the war. 

The circumstances of this little transaction, 
unique in Mr. Browning’s experience, are set 
forth in the following letter : — 

February 4, 1871. 

My dear Smith, — I want to give some- 
thing to the people in Paris, and can afford 
so very little just now that 1 am forced upon 
an exi)edient. Will you buy of me that poem 
which poor Simeon praised in a letter yon 
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saw, and which I like better than most things 
I have done of late? Buy — I mean — the 
right of printing it in the “ Pall Mall ” and, if 
you please, the “ Cornhill ” also — the copy- 
right remaining with me. You remember you 
wanted to print it in the “ Cornhill,” and 1 
was obstinate : there is hardly any occasion on 
which I should be otherwise, if the printing any 
poem of mine in a magazine were purely for 
my own sake : so, any liberality you exercise 
will not be drawn into a precedent against 
you. I fancy this is a case in which one may 
handsomely puff one’s own ware, and I ven- 
ture to call my verses good for once. I send 
them to you directly, because expedition will 
render whatever I contribute more valuable : 
for when you make up your mind as to how 
liberally I shall be enabled to give, you must 
send me a checpie and I will send the same as 
the “ Product of a Poem ” — so that your 
light will shine deservedly. Now, begin pro- 
ceedings by reading the poem to Mrs. Smitli 
— by whose judgment I will cheerfully be 
bound ; and, with her approval, second my 
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endeavor as best you can. Would — for the 
love of France — that this were a “ Song- of 
a Wren” — then should the guineas equal 
the lines ; as it is, do what you safely may for 
the song of a Robin — Browning — who is 
yours very tridy, into the bargain. 

P. S. The C()])y is so clear and careful 
that you might, with a good Reader, print it 
on Monday, nor need my lielp for corrections : 
I shall however be always at home, and ready 
at ji moment’s notice : return the C02)y, if 
you jdease, as I promised it to my son long ago. 

Mr. Smith gave him 100 guineas as the 
price of the poem. 

He wrote concerning tlie two longer poems, 
first probably at the close of this year, and 
again in January, 1872, to Miss Blagden. 

. . . “ By this time you have got my little 
hook (Plohenstiel ), and seen for yourself 
whether I make the best or the worst of the 
case. I think, in the main, he meant to do 
what I say, and, but for weakness — grown 
more apj)arent in his last years than formerly 
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— would have done wliat I say he did not.^ I 
thought badly of him at the beginning of his 
career, et pour cause : better afterward, on 
the strength of the promises he made, and 
gave indications of intending to redeem. I 
think him very weak in the last miserable 
year. At his worst I prefer him to Thiers’s 
best. I am told my little thing is succeeding 

— sold 1,400 in the first five days, and before 
any notice ap})eared. I remember that tlie 
year 1 made the little rough sketch in Kome, 
1860, my account for the last six months with 
Chapman was — nlly not one copy disposed 
of. . . . 

. . . “ I am glad you like what the editor 
of the ‘ Edinburgh ’ calls my eulogium on the 
second empire — which it is not, any more 
than what another wiseacre affirms it to be, ‘a 
scandalous attack on the old constant friend 
of England ’ — it is just what I imagine the 
man might, if he pleased, say for himself.” 

Mr. Browning continues : — 

“ Spite of my ailments and bewailments, 

^ This phrase is a little misleading. 
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I have just all but finished another poem of 
quite another kind, which shall amuse you in 
the spring, I hope ! I don’t go sound asleep, 
at all events. ‘ Balaustion ’ — the second 
edition is in the press, I think 1 told you. 
2,500 in five months is a good sale for the 
hkes of me. But 1 met Henry Taylor (of 
Artevelde) two days ago at dinner, and he said 
he had never gained anything by liis books, 
which surely is a shame — 1 mean, if no buy- 
ers mean no readers.” . . . 

“ Prince Ilohenstiel-Schwangau ” w\as wuit- 
ten in Scotland, where Mr. Browning was the 
guest of Mr. Ernest Benzon : having left his 
sister to the care of M. and Madame Milsand 
at St.-Aubin. The ailment he speaks of con- 
sisted, I believe, of a severe cold. Another of 
the occurrences of 1871 was Mr. Browning’s 
election as Life Governor of University Col- 
lege. 

A passage from a letter dated March 30, 
1872, bears striking testimony to the constant 
warmth of his affections. 

. . . “ The misfortune, wdiich I did not 
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guess when I accepted the invitation, is that I 
shall lose some of the last days of Milsand, 
who has been hei e for the last month : no 
words can express the love I have for him, 
you know. He is increasingly precious to me. 

. . . Waring came back the other day, after 
thirty years’ absence, the same as ever — 
nearly. He has been Prime Minister at New 
Zealand for a year and a half, but gets tired, 
and returns home with a poem.” ’ 

This is my last extract from the correspond- 
ence with Miss Blagden. Her death closed it 
altogether within the yeai’. 

It is difficult to infer from letters, however 
intimate, the dominant state of the writer’s 
mind : most of all to do so in Mr. Browning’s 
case, from such passages of his correspondence 
as circumstances allow me to quote. Letters 
written in intimacy, and to the same friend, 
often express a recurrent mood, a revived set 
of associations, which for the moment destroys 
the habitual balance of feeling. The same 
effect is sometimes produced in personal inter- 

^ Ranolf and Amoliia. 
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course ; and the more varied the life, the more 
versatile the nature, the more readily in either 
case will a lately unused sprinj]^ of emotion 
well uj) at the passing touch. We may even 
fancy we read into the letters of 1870 that 
eerie, haunting’ sadness of a cherished memory 
from which, in s])ito of ourselves, life is heai*- 
ing us aAvay. We may also err in so doing. 
But literary creation, patiently carried on 
through a giv'^eii ])(uiod, is usually a fair reflec- 
tion of the general moral and mental condi- 
tions under which it has taken place ; and it 
would be hard to imamne from Mr. Brown- 

O 

ing’s work during these last ten years that any 
but gracious influences had been operating 
ujjon his genius, any more disturbing element 
than the sense of privation and loss had 
entered into Ills inner life. 

Some leaven of hitterness must, neverthe- 
less, have been working within him, or he 
could never have jiroduced that piece of per- 
plexing cynicism, “ Fifine at the Fair ” — the 
poem referred to as in progress in a letter to 
Miss Blagden, and which appeared in the 
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spring of 1872. The disturbing cause had 
been also of long standing ; for the deeper 
reactive processes of Mr. Browning’s nature 
were as slow as its more superficial response 
was swift ; and while “ Dramatis Personae,” 
The Ring and the Book,” and even “ Balaus- 
tioii’s Adventure ” represented the gradually 
perfected substance of his poetic imagination, 
“ Fifine at the Fair ” was as the froth thrown 
up by it during the prolonged simmering 
which was to leave it clear. The work dis- 
plays the iridescent brightness as well as the 
occasional im])urity of this frothlike charac- 
ter. Beauty and ugliness are, indeed, almost 
inseparable in the moral im])ression which it 
leaves upon us. The author has put forth a 
plea for self-indulgence with a much slighter 
attempt at dramatic disguise than his special 
pleadings generally assume ; and while allow- 
ing circumstances to expose the sophistry of 
the position, and punish its attendant act, he 
does not sufficiently condemn it. But, in 
identifying himself for the moment with the 
conception of a Don Juan, he has infused into 
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it a tenderness and a poetry with which the 
true type had very little in common, and 
which retard its dramatic development. Those 
who knew Mr. Browninc^, or who thoroughly 
know his work, may censure, regret, fail to 
understand, “ Fifine at the Fair ; ” they will 
never in any important sense misconstrue it. 

But it has been so misconstrued by an intel- 
ligent and not unsympathetic critic ; and his 
construction may be indorsed by other per- 
sons in the present, and still more in the 
future, in wdiom the elements of a truer judg- 
ment are wanting. It seems, therefore, best 
to protest at once against the misjudgment, 
thou<rh in so doing 1 am claiming for it an 
attention wdiich it may not seem to deserve. 
I allude to Mr. Mortimer’s “Note on Brown- 
ing ” in the “ Scottish Art Review ” for De- 
cember, 1889. This note contains a summary 
of Mr. Browning’s teaching, wdiich it resolves 
into the moral equivalent of the doctrine of 
the conservation of force. Mr. Mortimer as- 
sumes for the ])urj)0sc of his comparison that 
the exercise of force means necessarily moving 
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on ; and according to him Mr. Browning })re“ 
scribes action at any price, even that of defy- 
ing the rc^strictions of moral law. lie thus, 
we are told, blames the lovers in The Statue 
and the Bust ” for their failure to carry out 
what was an immoral intention ; and, in the 
person of his “ Don J uan,” defends a husbaiHrs 
claim to relieve the fixity of conjugal affec- 
tion by varied adventure in the world of tem- 
porary loves : the result being the negation 
of that convention under which Ave hal)itually 
view life, but Avhich for some reason or other 
breaks down when we have to face the prob- 
lems of a Goethe, a Shelley, a Byron, or a 
Browning.” 

Mr. Mortimer’s generalization does not 
apply to the “ Statue and the Bust,” since 
Mr. Browning has made it perfectly clear that, 
in this case, the intended act is postj^oned 
without reference to its morality, and simply 
in cousetpieiice of a weakness of will, which 
would have been as paralyzing to a good pur- 
pose as it was to the bad one : but it is not 
without superficial sanction in “ Fifine at the 
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Fair ; ” and the part which the author allowed 
himself to play in it did him an injustice only 
to he measured hy the infereiuje which it has 
been made to support. There could be no 
mistake more ludicrous, were it less regret” 
table, than that of classing Mr. Browning, on 
moral grounds, with Byron or Shelley ; even 
in the case of Goethe the analogy breaks 
down. The evidence of the foi'egoing pages 
may have rendered this assertion superfluous. 
But the suiTirested moral resemblance to the 
two Englisli poets receives a striking comment 
in a fact of Mr. Browning’s life which falls 
practically into the present period of our his- 
tory : his witlidrawal from Shelley of the de- 
votion of more than forty years on account of 
an act of heartlessness towards his first Avife 
which he held to have been proved against him. 

The sweet and the hitter lay, indeed, very 
close to each other at the sources of Mr. 
Browning’s inspiration. Both jnoceeded, in 
great measure, from his sj)iritual allegiance to 
the j)ast — that past hy which it was impossi- 
ble that he should linger, but which he could 
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not yet leave behind. The present came to 
him with friendly greetiuj;-. He was uncon- 
sciously, perhaps inevitably, unjust to what it 
brought. The injustice reacted upon him- 
self, and developed by degrees into the cyni- 
cal mood of fancy which became manifest in 
Fifine at the Fair.” 

It is true that, in the light of this expla- 
nation, we see an effect very unlike its cause ; 
but the chemistry of human emotion is like 
that of natural life. It will often form a com- 
pound in which neither of its constituents can 
be recognized. This perverse poem was the 
last as well as the first manifestation of an 
unoenial mood of Mr. Browning’s mind. A 

O O 

slight excet)tion may be made for some pas- 
sages in “ Ked Cotton Nightcap Country,” 
and foi* one of the poems of the “ Pacchia- 
rotto ” volume j but otherwise no sign of 
moral or mental disturbance betrays itself in 
his subsecpient work. The past and the pres- 
ent gradually assumed for him a more just 
relation to each other. He learned to meet 
life as it offered itself to him with a more 
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frank recognition of its good gifts, a more 
grateful res])onse to tlicin. lie grew happier, 
hence more genial, as the years advanced. 

It was not without misgiving that Mr. 
Browning published “ Fifine at the Fair ; ” 
but many years were to pass before he realized 
the kind of criticism to which it had exposed 
him. The belief conveyed in the letter to 
Miss Blagden that what proceeds from a gen- 
uine inspiration is justified by it, combined 
with the indifference to jiublic opinion which 
had been engendered in him by its long neg- 
lect, made him slow to antici])ate the results 
of external judgment, even Avhere he was in 
some degree jireiiared to indorse them. For 
his value as a poet, it was best so. 

The August of 1872 and of 1873 again 
found him with his sister at St.-Aubin, and 
the eailier visit was an important one : since 
it su])])lied him with the materials of his next 
work, of which Miss Annie Tha(*kerav, tliere 
also for a few days, suggested the title. The 
tragic drama which forms the subject of Mr. 
Browning’s poem had been in great part 
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enacted in the vicinity of St.-Aiibin ; and the 
case of disputed inheritance to which it had 
given rise was pending at that inoinent in the 
trihnnals of Caen. The ])ievailing impression 
left on Miss Thacheray’s mind by this primi- 
five district Avas, she declared, that of white 
cotton nightea])s (the habitual headgear of 
the Normandy peasants). She engaged to 
write a story called “ White Cotton Nightcap 
Country ; ” and Mr. Browning’s (piick sense 
of both contrast and analogy inspired the 
intioduction of this emblem of repose into his 
own picture of that peacefnl, ])rosaic existence, 
and of the ghastly spiritual conflict to Avhich 
it had sej'v^ed as bach ground. He employed 
a good deal of ])erha])s strained ingenuity in 
the opening pages of the Avork, in making 
the Avhite cap foreshadoAV the red, itself the 
symbol of liberty, and only indirectly con- 
nected with tragic events ; and he would, I 
think, have emphasized the irony of circum- 
stance in a manner more characteristic of him- 
self, if h(* had laid his stress on the remoteness 
from “ the madding croAvd,” and repeated 
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Miss Thackeray’s title. There can, however, 
be no doubt that his poetic imagination, no 
less than his human insight, was amply vin- 
dicated by his treatment of the story. 

On leaving St.-Aubin he spent a month at 
Fontainebleau, in a house situated on the out- 
skirts of the forest ; and here his principal 
indoor occupation was reading the Greek 
dramatists, especially .^schylus, to whom he 
had returned with revived interest and cuiios- 
ity. “ Red Cotton Niglitcaj) Country ” was 
not begun till his return to London in the 
later autumn. It was published in the early 
summer of 1873. 
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The period on wliicli we have now entered, 
coverin<^ roughly the ten or twelve years which 
followed the publication of “ The Ring and 
the Book,” was the fullest in Mr. Browning’s 
life ; it was that in which the varied claims 
made hy it on his moral, and above aU his 
physical energies, found in him the fullest 
power of response. He could rise early and 
go to bed late — this, however, never from 
choice ; and occupy every hour of the day 
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with work or pleasure, in a manner which his 
fiiends recalled regretfully in later years, when 
of two or three engagements which ought to 
have divided his afternoon, a single one — 
perhaps only the most formally ])ressing — 
could be fulfilled. Soon after his final return 
to England, while he still lived in comparative 
seclusion, certain habits of friendly intei'course, 
often superficial, but always binding, had 
rooted themselves in his life. London soei(*ty, 
as I have also implied, opened itself to him in 
ever-widening (drcles, or, as it would be truer 
to say, drew him more and more d{^e])ly into 
its whirl ; and even bef ore the mellowing kind- 
ness of his nature had infused warmth into 
the least sid)stantial of his social relations, the 
imaginative curiosity of the i)oet — for a while 
the natural ambition of the man — found sat- 
isfaction in it. For a short time, mdeed, he 
entered into the fashionable routine of coun- 
try-house visiting. Besides the instances I 
have already given, and many others which I 
may have forgotten, he was heard of, during 
the earlier part of this decade, as the guest of 
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Lord Carnarvon at Ilij^liclere Castle, of Lord 
Shrewsbury at Alton Towers, of Lord Brown- 
low and his mother, Lady Marian Alford, at 
Belton and Ashrido^e. Somewhat later, he 
stayed with Mr. and Lady Aliee Gaisford at a 
house they temporarily oeeupicnl on the Sussex 
downs ; with Mr. Cholmoudeh'y at Condoverj 
and, niueli more recently, at Aynhoe Park 
with Mr. and Mrs. Cartwright. Kind and 
pressing, and in themselves very tempting in- 
vitations of this nature came to him until the 
end of his life ; but he very soon made a prac- 
tice of declining them, because their accept- 
ance could only renew for him the fatigues 
of the London season, while the tantalizing 
bcjauty and repose of the country lay before 
his eyes; but such visits, while they contin- 
ued, were one of the necessary social experi- 
ences which luought their grist to his mill. 

And now, in addition to the lar<ie social 
tribute which he received, and had to pay, he 
was drinking in all the enjoyment, and incur- 
ring all the fatigue which the London musical 
world could create for him. In Italy he had 
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found tlie natural home of the other arts. 
The one poem, “ Old Pictures in Florence,” is 
sufficiently eloquent of long; communion with 
the old masters and their works j and if his 
history in Florence and Rome had been WTit- 
ten in his own letters instead of those of his 
wife, they must have held many reminiscences 
of galleries and studios, and of the jdaces in 
which pictures are bought and sold. Rut his 
love for music was as certainly starved as the 
delight ill painting and sculpture was nour- 
ished ; and it had now grown into a jiassion, 
from the indulgence of which he derived, 
as he always declared, some of the most be- 
neficent influences of his life. Jt Avould he 
scarcely an exaggeration to say that he at- 
tended every important concert of the season, 
whether isolated or given in a course. There 
w\as no engagement jiossible or jictual, which 
did not yield to the discovery of its clashing 
wdth the day and hour fixed for one of these. 
His frequent companion on such occasions 
was Miss Egerton-Smith. 

Miss Smith became only known to Mr. 
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Browjiiiig’s j^eneral acquiiiiitiince through the 
dedicatory A. E. S.” of La Saisiaz : ” hut 

mJ 7 

she was, at the time of her death, one of his 
oldest women friends. He first met her as a 
young woman in Florence when she was visit- 
ing there ; and the love for iind proficiency in 
music soon asserted its(df as a hond of sympa- 
thy hetween them. They did not, however, see 
much of each other till he had finally left Italy, 
and she also had made her home in London. 
She there led a seconded life, although free 
from family ties, and enjoying a large income 
derived from the ownership of an important 
provincial paper. Mr. Browning was one of 
the very few persons whose society she cared 
to cultivate ; and for many years the common 
musical interest took the jDiactical, and for 
both of them convenient form, of their going 
to concerts together. After her death, in the 
autumn of 1877, he almost mechanically re- 
nounced all the musical entertainments to 
which she had so regularly accompanied him. 
The special motive and special facility were 
gone — she had been wont to call for him in 
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her carriage ; the habit was broken ; there 
would have l)een first pain, and afterwards an 
unwelcome exertion in renewing it. Time 
was also beginning to sap his strength, while 
society, and perhaps friendshi]), weie making 
increasing claims upon it. It may have been 
for this same reason that music after a time 
seemed to pass out of his life altogether. Yet 
its almost sudden eclii>se was striking in the 
case of one who not only had been so deeply 
susceptible to its emotional influences, so con- 
versant with its scientific construction and its 
multitudinous forms, but who was acknow- 
ledged as musical ” by those wlio best know 
the subtle and complex meaning of that often 
misused term. 

Mr. Browniim could do all that I have said 

O 

dui’ing the jieriod through which we are now 
following him ; but he coidd not quite do it 
with impunity. Each winter brought its 
searching attack of cold and cough ; each 
summer reduced him to the state of nervous 
prostration or physical apathy of which I have 
already spoken, and which at once rendered 
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change imperative, and the exertion of seek- 
iiiii’ it almost intolerable. Ilis health and 
spirits rebounded at the first draught of for- 
ei<rn air ; the first breath from an En<rlish 
clilf or moor might have had the same result. 
But the remembranee of this fact never 
nerved him to the preliminary effort. The 
conviction renewed itself with the close of 
eveiy season, that the best thing whicli could 
happen to him would be to be left quiet at 
home ; and his disinclination to face even the 
idea of moving ecjually hamjiered his sister in 
her endeavor to make timely arrangements 
for their change of abode. 

This sjiecial craving for rest heljied to limit 
the area from which their summer resm t could 
be chosen. It pr(K;luded all idea of a pc/tslou- 
life, hence of any much-frequented spot in 
Switzerland or Germany. It was tacitly un- 
derstood that the shortening days were not to 
be passed in England. Italy did not yet asso- 
ciate itself with the jiossibilities of a moder- 
ately short absence ; the resources of the 
northern French coast were becoming ex- 
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haiistecl ; and as the August of 1874 ap- 
proacliedj the (piestiou of how and where this 
and the following months were to he sjieut 
was, perhaps, more than ever a j)erplexing one. 
It was now Miss Smith who heeame the means 
of its solution. She had more than onee 
joined Mr. and Miss Browning at the seaside. 
She was anxious this year to do so again, and 
she suggested for their meeting a quiet s})ot 
called Mers, almost adjoining the fashionahle 
Treport, hut distinct fiom it. It was agreed 
that they should try it; and the experiment, 
which they had no r(‘ason to regret, 0 ])ened 
also in some degri^e a way out of future diffi- 
culties. Mers was young, and had the defect 
of its quality. Only one desirable house was 
to be found there ; and the plan of joint resi- 
dence became converted into one of joint 
housekeej)ing, in which Mr. and Miss Brown- 
ing at first refused to concur, hut which 
w^orked so well that it was renewed in the 
three ensuing summers : Miss Smith retaining 
the initiative in the choice of place, her friends 
the right of veto upon it. They stayed again 
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together in 1875 at Villers, on the coast of 
Normandy ; in ]87() at the Isle of Arran ; in 
1877 at a house called La Saisiaz — Savoyard 
for the sun — in the Salcve district near 
Geneva. 

The autumn months of 1871 were marked 
for Mr. Browning by an imj)ortant ]>icce of 
work : the jiroduction of “ Aristo])hanes’ Apol- 
ogy.” It was far advanced Avhen he returned 
to London in Novemher, after a visit to Ant- 
Averp, Avhero his son was studying art under 
M. Heyermans ; and its mucli later a])pear- 
ance must have been intended to give hreath- 
ing- time to the readers of “ lied Cotton Niji’ht- 

C5 O 

cap Country.” Mr. Browning subsequently 
admitted that he sometimes, during these 
years, allowed active literary occupation to 
interfere too much with the jrood which his 
holiday might have done him ; hut the teni])- 
tations to literary activity were this time too 
great to be withstood. Tlie hous(i occupied 
by him at Mers (Maison Ilobert) was the last 
of the straggling village, and stood on a ris- 
ing clift*. In front was the open sea ; beyond 
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it Ji long stretch of down ; everywhere com- 
parative solitude. Here, in uninterrupted 
quiet, and in a room devoted to his use, Mr. 
Browning would work till the afternoon was 
advanced, and then set forth on a long walk 
over the clilfs, often in the face of a wind 
which, as he wrote of it at the time, he coidd 
lean against as if it were a wall. And during 
this time he Avas living, not only in his work, 
hut with the man who had insjiired it. The 
image of Aristophanes, in the half -shamed 
insolence, the disordered majesty, in which he 
is placed liefore the reader’s mind, was present 
to him from the first moment in w'hich the 
Defense w'as conceived. What was still more 
interesting, he could see him, hear him, think 
with him, speak for him, and still inevitahly 
condemn him. No such instance of always 
ingenious, and sometiimis earmvst ])leading 
foredoomed to complete discomfiture occurs 
in Mr. Biowning’s works. 

<7 

To Aristojthanes he gave* tli(‘ dramatic sym- 
patl^y wliich om* lover of lif«^ can extend to 
another, though that other unduly extol its 
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lower forms. To Euripides he hrouj^ht the 
palm of tlie higher truth, to his work the trib- 
ute of the more pathetic human emotion. 
Even these for a moment ministered to the 
greatness of Aristophanes, in the tear shed by 
him to the memory of his rival, in the hour 
of his own triumph ; and we may he quite 
sure that when Mr. Browning depicted that 
scene, and again wlien lie translated the great 
tragedian’s words, his own eyes were dimmed. 
Large tears fell from them, and emotion 
choked his voice, when he first read aloud the 
transcript of the “ Ilerakles ” to a friend, who 
was often privileged to hear him. 

Mr. Browning’s deep feeling for the hu- 
manities of Greek literature, and his almost 
passionate love for tlie language, contrasted 
strongly with his refusal to regard even the 
first of Greek writers as models of literary 
style. The prehensions raised for them on 
this ground were inconceivable to him ; and 
his translation of the “ Agamemnon,” pub- 
lished 1877, was partly made, 1 am convinced, 
for the pleasure of exposing these claims, and 
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of rebuking them. Ills jneface to the tran- 
script gives evidence of this. The glee with 
whicli he pointed to it when it first appeared 
was no less siijnifieant. 

At Villers, in 1875, he only corrected the 
proofs of “ The Inn Album ” for publication 
in November. When the party started for 
the Isle of Arran, in the autumn of 1870, 
the “ Pacchiarotto ” volume had already ap- 
peared. 

When Mr. Biowninoi: discontinued his short- 
lived habit of visiting away from home, he 
made an exception in favor of the Univer- 
sities. His occtasional visits to Oxford and 
Cambridge were maintained till the very end 
of his life, with increasing frequency in the 
former case ; and the da^ s spent at Balliol 
and Trinity afforded him as iinmixed a plea- 
sure as was coni]iatil)le Avith the interruption 
of his daily liabits, and Avith a system of hospi- 
tality Avhicli Avould detain him for many hours 
at table. A vivid jucture of them is given in 
tAvo letters, dated .January 20 and March 10, 
1877, and addressed to one of his constant 
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correspondents, Mrs. Fitz-Gerald, of Shalstone 
Manor, Buckingham. 

Deaii Friend, — T have your letter of yes- 
terday, and thank you Jill I can for its good- 
ness and graciousness to me unworthy. . . . 
I return on Thursday — the hospitality of our 
Master being not easy to set aside. But to 
begin witli the beginning : the passage from 
London to Oxford was (ixceptionally prosper- 
ous — the train was full of men my friends. 
I was welcomed on arriving by a Fellow who 
installed me in my rooms — then came the 
pleasant meeting with Jowett, who at once 
took me to tea with his other guests, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Bislioj) of Loudon, 
Dean of Westminster, the Airlies, Cardwells, 
male and female. Then came the bancpiet (I 
inclose you the ])lan, having no doubt that 
you will recognize the name of many an ac- 
quaintance : please return it) — and, the din- 
ner done, speechifying set in vigorously. The 
Archbishop proposed the standing Floreat 
domus de Balllolo — to which the Master 
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made due and amusing answer, liimself* giving 
the health of the Primate. Lord Coleridge, 
in a silvery speech, drank to the University, 
responded to by the Vice-Chancellor. I foi*- 
get who proposed the visitors — the Bishop of 
London, perhaps Lord Cardwell. Professor 
Smith gave the two Houses of Parliament, — 
Jowett, the Clergy, coupling with it the name 
of vour friend Mr. lloffers — on whom he 
showered every kind f»f jmiise, and Mr. Kogers 
returned thanks very characteristic^ally and 
pleasantly. Lord Lansdowne drank to the 
Bar (Mr. Bowen), Lord Camperdown to — I 
really forget what : Mr. Green to Literature 
and Science, deliverin<i' a most undeser ved eulo- 
gium on myself, with a more rightly directed 
one on Arnold, Swinhurnc, and the old pride 
of Balliol, Clough : this was cleverly and al- 
most touchingly answered hy dear Mat Ai*- 
nold. Then the Dean of Westminster gave 
the Fellows and Scholars — and then — twelve 
o'clock struck. We were, (fouiiting from the 
time of ]neliminary assemblage, six hours and 
a half engaged : full ij five and a half nailed to 
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our chairs at the table : but the whole thing 
was brilliant, genial, and suggestive of many 
and various thoughts to me — and there was 
a warmth, earnestness, and yet refinement 
about it which I never experienced in any 
previous public dinner. Next morning I 
breakfasted with Jowett and his guests, found 
that return would be difficidt : wliile as the 
young men Avere to return on Friday there 
would be no opposition to my t]e])arture on 
Thursday. The morning was dismal with 
rain, but after luncheon there Avas a chance of 
getting a little air, and I walked for more 
than two hours, then heard service in New 
Coll. — then dinner again : my room had 
been prepared in the Master’s house. So, on 
Thursday, after yet another breakfast, I left 
by the noonday train, after all sorts of kindly 
oflices from the Master. . . . No reporters 
Avere suffered to be present — the account in 
yesterday’s “ Times ” Avas furnished by one or 
'more of the guests ; it is (piite correct as far 
as it goes. There were, 1 find, certain little 
paragraphs Avhich must have been furnished 
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by “ guessers : ” Swinburne, set down as pres- 
ent, was absent through his father’s illness : 
the Cardinal also excused himself as did the 
Bishop of Salisbury and others. . . . 

Ever yours, 

K. BllOWNING. 

The second letter, from Cambridge, was 
short and written in haste, at the moment of 
Mr. Browning’s departure ; but it tells the 
same tale of general kindness and attention. 
Eiiiras'ements for no less than six meals had 
absorbed the first day of the visit. The oc- 
casion was that of Professor Joachim’s in- 
vestiture with his Doctor’s degree ; and Mr. 
Browning declares that this ceremony, the 
concert given by the great violinist, and his 
society, were “ each and all ” worth the trouble 
of the journey. He himself w'as to receive 
the Cambridge degree of LL. D. in 1879, the 
Oxford D. C. L. in 1882. A passage in an- 
other letter addressed to the same friend 
refers probably to a practical reminiscence of 
“ lied Cotton Nightcap Country,” which en- 
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livened the latter experience, and 'which Mrs. 
Fitz-Gerald had -witnessed with disapproba- 
tion.^ 

... You are far too hard on the very 
harmless drolleries of the young men, licensed 
as they are, moreover, by immejnorial usage. 
Indeed there used to be a regularly appointed 
jester, Filins 2\n'r<x he was called, whose 
business it was to jibe and jeer at the honored 
ones, by way of reminder that all human 
glories are merely gilded bubbles and must 
not be fancied metal. You saw that the Rev- 
erend Dons escaped no more than the poor 
poet — or rather I should say than myself 
the poor poet — for I was pleased to observe 
with what attention they listened to the New- 
digate. . . . 

Ever affectionately yours, 

R. Browning. 

In 1875 he was unanimously nominated by 

^ An actual red cotton nightcap had been made to flutter 
down on to the poet’s head. 
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its Independent Club to the office of Lord 
Rector of the University of Glasgow ; and in 
1877 he ajrain received the otter of the Rec- 
torship of St. Andrews, couched in very ur- 
irent and flattering; terms. A letter addressed 
to him from this University by Dr. William 
Knight, Professor of Moral Philosophy there, 
which I have his permission to publish, bears 
witness to what had long been and was always 
to remain a prominent fact of Mr. Browning’s 
literary career : his great influence on the 
minds of the rising generation of his country- 
men. 

The University, St. Andrews, N. B., 
Nvvemher 17, 1S77. 

My dear Sir, — ... Tlie students of this 
University, in which I bave the honor to hold 
office, have nominated you as their Lord Rec- 
tor ; and intend unanimously, I am told, to 
elect you to that office on Thursday. 

I believe that hitherto no Rector has been 
chosen by the undivided suttrage of any 
Scottish University. They have heard, how- 
ever, that you are unable to accept the office ; 
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and your committee, who were deeply disap- 
pointed to learn this afternoon of the way in 
which you have been informed of their inten- 
tions, are, I believe, writing to you on the 
subject. So keen is their regret that they 
intend respectfully to wait upon you on Tues- 
day morning by deputation, and ask if you 
cannot waive your difficulties in deference to 
their enthusiasm, and allow them to proceed 
with your election. 

Their suffrage may, I think, be regarded as 
one sign of how the thoughtful youth of 
Scotland estimate the work you have done in 
the world of letters. 

And permit me to say that while these 
Hectorial elections in the other Universities 
have frequently turned on local questions, or 
been inspired by political partisanship, St. 
Andrews has honorably sought to choose men 
distinguished for literary eminence, and to 
make the Rectorship a tribute at once of intel- 
lectual and moral esteem. 

May I add that when the perfermdam vi- 
geriium of our northern race takes the form 
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not of youthful hero-worship, but of loyal 
admiration and respectful homage, it is a very 
genuine affair. In the present instance I 
may say it is no mere outburst of young un- 
disciplined enthusiasm, hut an honest expres- 
sion of intellectual and moral indebtedness, 
the genuine and distinct tribute of many 
minds that have been touched to some higher 
issues by what you have taught them. They 
do not presume to speak of your place in 
English literature. They merely tell you by 
this proffered honor (the highest in their 
power to bestow), how they have felt your 
influence over them. 

My own obligations to you, and to the 
author of Aurora Leigh,” are such that of 
them “ silence is golden.” 

Yours ever giatefully, 

William Knight. 

Mr. Browning was deeply touched and 
gratified l)y these professions of esteem. He 
persisted, nevertheless, in his refusal. The 
Glasgow nomination had also been declined 
by him. 
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On August 17, 1877, he wrote to Mrs. 
Fitz-Gerald from La Saisiaz : — 

How lovely is this place in its solitude 
and seclusion, with its trees and shrubs and 
flowers, and above all its live mountain stream 
wliidi supplies three fountains, and two de“ 
lightful baths, a marvel of delicate delight 
framed in with trees — I bathe there twice a 
day — and then what wonderful views from 
the chalet on every side ! Geneva lying un- 
der us, with the lake and the whole plain 
hounded by the Jura and our own Saleve, 
which latter seems rather close hehind our 
house, (ind yet takes a hard hour and a half 
to ascend — all this you can imagine since 
you know the environs of the town ; the peace 
and quiet move me the most. And I fancy 
I shall drowse out the- two months or more, 
doing no more of serious work than reading 
— and that is virtuous renunciation of the 
glorious view to my right here — as I sit 
aerially like Euripides, and see the clouds come 
and go, and the view change in correspon- 
dence with them. It will help me to get rid 
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of the pain which attaches itself to the recol- 
lections of Lucerne and Berne ‘ in the old 
days when the Greeks suliered so much/ as 
Homer says. But a very real and sharp pain 
touched me here when 1 heai d of the death 
of poor Virg;inia March, whom I knew partic- 
ularly, and parted with hardly a fortnif^ht ago, 
leaving her affectionate and happy as ever. 
The tones of her voice as on one memorable 
occasion she ejaculated re})eatedly Good 
frhnd! are fresh still. Poor Virginia ! ” . . . 

Mr. Browning was more than quiescent 
duriiii*: this stay in the Savoyaid mountains. 
He was unusually depressed, and unusually 
disposed to regard th(‘ absence from home as 
a banishment j and he tried subsequently to 
account for this condition by the shadow 
wLich comino: trouble sometijnes casts before 
it. It was more probably due to the want 
of the sea air whicli he had enjoyed for so 
many yeais, and to that special oj)pressive 
heat of tlie Swiss valleys wliicli ascends with 
them to almost their hiuiiest level. When 
he said that the Saleve seemed close behind 
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the house, he was saying in other words that 
the sun beat back from, and the air was in- 
tercepted by it. We see, nev’^ertlieless, in his 
description of the surrounding scenery, a 
promise of the contemj dative deliglit in natu- 
ral beauty to be henceforth so conspicuous in 
his experience, and which seemed a now fea- 
ture in it. He had hitherto approached every 
hving thing with curious and sympathetic 
observation — tliis bardly recpiii es saying of 
one who had animals for his first and always 
familiar friends. Flowers also attracted him 
by their perfume. But what he loved in na- 
ture was essentially its prefiguring of human 
existence, or its echo of it ; and it never 
appeared, in either his works or his conversa- 
tion, that he ivas much impressed by its inan- 
imate forms — by even those larger phenom- 
ena of mountain and cloud-land on which the 
letter dwells. Such beauty as most appealed 
to him he had left behind with the joys and 
sorrows of his Italian life, and it had Jilmost 
inevitably passed out of his consideration. 
During years of liis residence in Loudon he 
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never thouo^ht of the country as a source of 
pleasurable emotions, other than those contin- 
gent on renewed health ; and the places to 
which he resorted had often not much beyond 
their health-giving qualities to recommend 
them ; his appetite for the beautiful had 
probably dwindled for lack of food. But 
when a friend once said to him : “ You have 
not a great love for nature, have you ? ” he 
had replied : “ Yes, I have, but I love men 
and women better ; ” and the admission, which 
conveyed more than it literally expressed, 
would have been true, 1 believe, at any,, up to 
the present, period of his history. Even now 
he did not cease to love men and women 
best ; but he found increasing enjoyment in 
the beauties of nature, above all as they 
opened uj)on him on tlie southern slopes- of 
the Alps j and tlie delight of the jesthetic 
sense merged gradually in the satisfied craving 
for pure aii* and brilliant sunshine which 
marked liis linal struggle for physical life. 
A ring of enthusiasm comes into his letters 
from the mountains, and deepcais as the years 
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advance ; doubtless enhanced by the f^reat — 
perhaps too great — exhilaration which the 
Alj)ine atmosphere produced, but also in large 
measure independent of it. Each new place 
into which the summer carries him he declares 
more beautiful than the last. It possibly was 
so. 

A touch of autumnal freshness had barely 
crept into the atmos2)here of the Saleve, wlien 
a moral thunderbolt fell on the little grouj) of 
jiersons domiciled at its base : Miss Egerton- 
Sniith died, in what had seemed for her unus- 
ually good health, in the act ot‘ preparing for 
a mountain excursion with her friends — the 
words still almost on her li])s in wdiich she had 
given some directions for their comfort. Mr. 
Browning’s imj)ressiouable nervous system was 
for a moment paralyzed by the shock. It re- 
vived in all the emotional and intellectual im- 
pulses which gave birth to “ La Saisiaz.” 

This poem contains, besides its personal ref- 
erence and association, elements of distinctive 
biograi)hical interest. It is the author’s first 
— as also last — attempt to reconstruct his 
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hope of immortality by a rational process 
based entirely on the fundamental facts of bis 
own knowledjre and consciousness — God and 
the buman soul ; and while the very assumji- 
tion of these facts, as basis for reasoning, 
places him at issue with scientific thought, 
there is in liis way of handling them a tribute 
to the scientific spirit, perhaps foreshadowed 
in the beautiful epilogue to “ Dramatis Per- 
sonae,” but of wliich there is no trace in his 
earlier religious works. It is conclusive both 
in form and matter as to his heterodox atti- 
tude towards Cliristianitv. He was no less, in 
his way, a Cliristian when he wrote “ La Sai- 
siaz” than wlien lie jnihlished a Death in tlie 
Desert ” and “ Cliristmas Eve and Easter 
Day ; ” or at any jieriod suhseipient to that in 
which lie accejited without questioning what 
he had learned at liis mother’s knee. lie has 
repeatedly written or declared in the words of 
Charles Lamb : ’ “ If Christ entered the room 

1 Tl) (•S(‘ words liavo more sig-iiificiiiiee when taken with 
their eonlext. “ Jf Sliakespeare was to eonie into tlie room, 
wx' slioiihl all rise u]) to meet liiin; but if that Person [mean- 
ing' Clirist] was to eonie into the room, we should all fall 
down and try to kiss the l)cm of his garment.” 
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T should fall on my knees ; ” and again, in 
those of Napoleon ; “ 1 am an understander of 
men, and lie was no man.” He has even 
added : “ If he had been, he would have been 
an impostor.” But the arguments, in great 
part negative, set forth in La Saisiaz ” for 
the immortality of the soul leave no place for 
the idea, however indefinite, of a Christian 
revelation on the sid)ject. Christ remained 
for Mr. Browning a mystery and a message of 
Hi vine Love, hut no messenger of Divine in- 
tention towards mankind. 

The dialogue between Fancy and Reason is 
not only an admission of uncertainty as to the 
future of the Soul : it is a plea for it ; and as 
such it gathers iij) into its few words of direct 
statement threads of reasonin<jf which have 
been traceable tliroimhout Mr. Browniim’s 

O 

work. In this plea for uncertainty lies^ also a 
full and frank acknowledgment of the value 
of the earthly life ; and as interpreted by his 
general views, that value asserts itself, not 
only in the means of probation wdiicli life af- 
fords, but in its existing conditions of happi- 
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ness. No one, he declares, possessinj^ the cer- 
tainty of a future state would patiently and 
fully live out the present ; and since the fu- 
ture can be only the ripened fruit of the pres- 
ent, its j)roniisc would be neutralized, as well 
as actual experience dwarfed, by a definite 
revelation. Nor, conversely, need the want of 
a certified future dei)ress the present spiritual 
and moral life. It is in the nature of the 
Soul that it would sulfer from the promi: e. 
The existence of God is a justification for 
ho pe. And since the certainty would be inju- 
rious to the Soul, hence destructive to itself, 
the doubt — in other words, tlie hope — be- 
comes a suflicient aj)])roach to, a working; sub- 
stitute for it. It is pathetic to see how in 
spite of the convictions thus rooted in Mr. 
Browninjj^’s mind, tlie expressed cravinj^ for 
more knoAvledjre, for more light, Avill now and 
then escape him. 

Even orthodox Christianity j^ives no assur- 
ance of reunion to those whom death has sep- 
arated. It is obvious that Mr. Browning’s 
poetic creed eould hold no conviction regard- 
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ing it. He liopctl for such reunion in propor- 
tion as lie wished. There must have been 
moments in his life when the wish in its pas- 
sion overleapt the bounds of hope. ‘^Pro- 
S 2 )ice ” ap 2 )(!ars to 2 >iove this. But the wdde 
ranj^e of imagination, no less than the lack of 
knowledge, forbade in him any forecast of the 
2iossibilities of the life to come. He believed 
that if gjanted, it Avould be an advance on the 
2 )resent — an accession of knowledge if not an 
increase of ]iap 2 >iiiess. lie was satisfied that 
whatever it gave, and Avhatever it withheld, it 
would be good. In his normal condition this 
sufficed to him. 

“ La Saisiaz ” a 2 ) 2 )eared in the early summer 
of 1878, and with it “ The Two Poets of 
Croisic,” which liad been written immediately 
after it. The various incidents of this poem 
are sti ictly historical ; they lead the w^ay to a 
characteristic utterance of Mr. Browning’s phi- 
loso 2 ihy of life to which I shall recur later. 

In 1872 Mr. Browning had 2^^iblished a 
first series of selections from his works ; it avas 
to be followed by a second iu 1880. In a 
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preface to the earlier volume, lie indicates the 
plan which he has followed in the choice and 
arrangement of poems ; and some such inten- 
tion runs also throu«:h the second ; since he 
declined a suggestion made to him for the in- 
troduction or placing of a special poem, on the 
ground of its not conforming; to the end he 
had in view. It is difficult, in the one case as 
in the other, to reconstruct the imagined per- 
sonality to wdiich his preface refers ; and his 
words on the later occasion jiointed rather to 
that idea of a chord of feeling which is raised 
by the correspondence of the first and last po- 
ems of the respective groups. But either clue 
may be followed with interest. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 


1878 - 1884 . 

He revisits Italy; Asolo; Letters to Mrs. Fitz-Gerald. — 
Venice. — Favorite All line Retreats. — Mrs. Arthur Bron- 
son. — Life in Venice. — A Tragedy at Saint-Pierre. — 
Mr. Clioliiioiuleley. — Mr. Browning’s Patriotic Feeling; 
Extract from Letter to Mrs. Charles Skirrow. — “ Dra- 
matic Idyls.” — “ Jocoseria.” — “ Ferishtah’s Fancies.” 

The catastrophe of La Saisiaz closed a 
comprehensive chapter in Mr. Browning’s 
habits and experience. It impelled him 
finally to break with the associations of the 
last seventeen autumns, which he remembered 
more in their tedious or painful circumstances 
than in the unexciting pleasure and renewed 
physical health which he had derived from 
them. He was weary of the ever-recurring 
effort to uproot himself from his home life, 
oidy to become stationary in some more or 
less uninteresting northern spot. The always 
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latent desire for Italy sprang up in him, and 
with it the often present thought and wish to 
give his sister the opportunity of seeing it. 

Florence and Rome were not included in 
his scheme ; he knew them hoth too well ; 
hut he hankered for Asolo and Venice. He 
determined, though as usual reluctantly, and 
not till the last moment, that they should 
move south w'ards in the August of 1878. 
Their route lay over the Spliigen ; and having 
heard of a comfortable hotel neai‘ the summit 
of the Pass, they agreed to remain there till 
the heat liad sufficiently abated to allow of 
the descent into Lombardy. The advantages 
of this first arrangement exceeded their ex- 
pectations. It gave them solitude without 
the sense of loneliness. A little stream of 
travelers passed constantly over the mountain, 
and they could shake hands with acquaint- 
ances at night, and know^ them gone in the 
morning. They dined at the table d’hote, 
but took all other meals alone, and slept in a 
detacluid wdng or dvpmdtmce of the hotel. 
Their daily w’alks sometimes carried them 
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down to the Via Mala; often to the top of 
the ascent, where they could rest, looking 
down into Italy ; and would even be pro- 
longed over a period of five hours and an 
extent of seventeen miles. Now, as always, 
the mountain air stimulated Mr. Brow^ning’s 
physical energy ; and on this occasion it also 
especially (piickened his imaginative powers. 
He was preparing the first series of “ Drama- 
tic Idyls ; ” and several of these, including 
“ Ivjin Ivaiiovitch,” were produced with such 
rapidity that Miss Browning refused to coun- 
tenance a [)rolonged stay on the mountain, 
unless he worked at a more reasonable rate. 

They did not linger on their way to Asolo 
and Venice, excej)t for a night’s rest on the 
Lake of Como and two days at Veronao In 
their successive journeys through Northern 
Italy they visited by degrees all its notable 
cities, and it would be easy to recall, in order 
and detail, most of these yearly expeditions. 
But the account of them would chiefly re- 
solve itself into a list of names and dates ; for 
Mr. Browning had seldom a ncAV impression 
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to receive, even from localities which he had 
not seen before. I know that he and his sis- 
ter were deei)ly struck hy the deserted gran- 
deurs of Kaveniia ; and that it stirred in both 
of them a memorable sejisation to wander as 
they did for a whole day through the pine- 
woods consecrated by Dante. I am neverthe- 
less not sure that when they performed the 
repeated round of picture-galleries and pal- 
aces, they w'ere not sometimes sinij^ly paying 
their debt to opportunity, and as much for 
each other’s sake as for their own. Where 
all w^as Italy, there w^as little to gain or lose 
in one memorial of greatness, one object of 
beauty, visited or left unseen. But in Asolo, 
even in Venice, Mr. Browning w^as seeking 
something more : the remembrance of his 
own actual and poetic youth. How far he 
found it in tlie former place we may infer 
from a letter to Mrs. Fitz-Gerald. 


Scptemher 28 , 1878 , 

And from A.so/o, at last, dear friend ! So 
can dreams come Jahe. S., who has been 
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■writinj^ at tlie opposite side of the table, lias 
told you about our journey and adventures, 
such as they were : but she cannot tell you 
the feelings with whieli I revisit this — to me 
— memorable place after above forty years’' 
absence — such things have begun and ended 
with me in the interval ! It was too stranire 
when we reached the ruined tower on the hill- 
top yesterdny, and I said, “ Let me try if the 
echo still exists wliich 1 discovered here ” (you 
can produce it from only one jiarticular spot 
on a remainder of brickwork), and there- 
upon it answered me jilainly as ever, after all 
the silence : for some children from the ad- 
joining 2>odere, happening to be outside, heard 
my voice and its result — and began trying to 
perform the feat — calling “ Yes, yes ” — all 
in vain : so, perhaps, the mighty secret will 
die with me ! We shall probably stay here a 
day or two longer — the air is so pure, the 
country so attractive : but we must go soon 
to Venice, stay our allotted time there, and 
then go homeward : you will of course ad- 
dress letters to Venice, not this place : it is a 
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pleasure I promise myself that, on arriving' 
I shall certainly hear you speak in a letter 
Avhich 1 count upon finding. 

The old inn here, to which I woidd fain 
have betaken myself, is gone — leveled to 
the ground : I remember it was much dam- 
aged by a recent earthquake, and the cracks 
and chasms may have threatened a downfall. 
This Stella d’ Oro is, however, much such an 
un])erverted lovanda as its predecessor — 
primitive indeed are the arrangements and 
uns(>phisticate the ways : hut there is cleanli- 
ness, abundance of goodwill, and the sweet 
Italian smile nt every mistake : we get on ex- 
cellently. To he sure, never was such a ])er- 
fect fellow-traveler, for my j)ur 2 ioses, as S., so 
that I have no subject of couecrn — if things 
suit me they suit her — and vice versa. I dare 
say she wall have told you how we trudged 
together, this morning to Possagno — through 
a lovely country : how we saw all the wonders 
— and a wonder of detestability is the paint- 
j:)erforinance of the great man! — and hoAV, 
on our return, we found the little town enjoy- 
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ing high market day, and its privilege of roar- 
ing and screaming over a hargain. It con- 
fuses me altogether — but at V enice I may 
write more comfortably. You will till then^ 
dear frieud, remember me ever as yours affec- 
tionately, 

Robert Browning. 

If the tone of this does not express disap- 
pointment, it has none of the rapture which 
his last visit was to inspire. The charm which 
forty years of remembrance had cast around 
the little city on the hill was dispelled, for, at 
all events, the time being. The hot weather 
and dust-covered landscape, with the more 
than primitive accommodation of which he 
spoke in a letter to another frieud, may have 
contributed something to this I’esult. 

At Venice the travelers fared better in some 
essential respects. A London acquaintance, 
who passed them on their way to Italy, had 
recommended a cool and quiet hotel there, the 
Albergo deir Uni verso. The house, Palazzo 
Brandolin-Rota, was situated on the shady 
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side of the Grand Canal, just helow the Ac- 
cadeinia and the Sus2)ension Bridge. The 
open stretches of the Guidecca lay not far 
behind ; and a scraj) of garden and a clean 
and 02)en little street made jileasant the aj)- 
jn-oach from back and side. It accommodated 
few j)ersons in 2)roj)ortion to its size, and fewer 
still took iij) their abode there ; for it was man- 
aged by a lady of good birth and fallen for- 
tunes whose home and patrimony it had been ; 
and her husband, a retired Austrian officer, 
and two grown-uj) daughttu's, did not lighten 
her task. Every year the fortunes sank 
lower : the up2)er story of the house was al- 
ready falling into decay, and the fine old fur- 
niture jiassing into the brokers’ or j)rivate 
buyers’ hands. It still, howe\ er. afforded suf- 
ficiently comfortable, and, by reason of its 
very drawbacks, desirable quarters to Mr. 
Browning. It jierhaps turned the scale in 
favor of his return to V enice ; for the lady 
whose hos2)itality he was to en joy there was 
as yet unknown to him ; and nothing would 
have induced him to enter, with his eyes ojien, 
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one of the Englisli-haiinted hotels, in which 
acquaintance, old and new, woidd daily greet 
him in the public rooms, or jostle him in the 
corridors. 

He and his sister remained at the Uiiiverso 
for a fortnight ; their pi-ograniiiie did not thici 
year include a longer stay ; but it gave them 
time to decide that no jdace could better suit 
them for an autumn holiday than Venice, or 
better lend itself to preparatory sojourn 
among the Al])s; and the plan of their next, 
and, though they did not know it, many a 
following summer, was thus sketched out be- 
fore the homeward journey had begun. 

Mr. BroAvning did not forget his work, even 
while resting from it ; if indeed he did rest 
entirely on this occasion. He consulted a 
Russian lady whom he met at the hotel, on 
the names he Avas introducing in Ivan Ivan- 
ovitch.” It would be interesting to knoAV 
what suggestions or corrections she made, and 
hoAv far they adapted themseh’^es to the rhythm 
already established, or compelled changes in 
it ; but the one alternative Avould as little have 
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troubled him as the other. Mrs. Browning 
told Mr. Prinsep that her husband could 
never alter the wording of a ])oem without re- 
writing it, indeed, practically converting it into 
another ; though he more than once tried to 
do so at her instigation. But to the end of 
his life he could at any moment recast a line 
or passage for the sake of greater correctness, 
and leave all that was essential in it un- 
touched. 

Seven times more in the eleven years which 
remained to him, Mr. Browning spent the au- 
tumn ill Venice. Once also, in 1882, he had 
proceeded toAvards it as far as V eroiia, when 
the floods Avhich marked the autumn of that 
year arrested his farther course. Each time 
he had halted first in some more or less ele- 
vated spot, generally suggested by his French 
friend. Monsieur Dourlans, himself an im^eter- 
ate wanderer, whose inclinations also tempted 
him off the beaten track. The places he most 
enjoyed were Saint-Pierre la Chartreuse, and 
Gressoiicy Saint- Jean, where he stayed respec- 
tively ill 1881 and 1882, 1883 and 1885. 
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Both of these had the draAvl)acks, and what 
might easily have been the dangers, of remote- 
ness from the civilized world. But this 
weiirhed with him so littk? that he rcmiained 
there in each case till the weather had broken, 
though there was no sheltered conveyance in 
which he and his sister could travel down ; 
and on the later occasions at least, circum- 
stances might easily have combined to prevent 
their departure for an indefinite time. He 
became, indeed, so attached to Gressoney, 
with its beautiful outlook upon Monte Rosa, 
that nothing, I belii've, would have hindered 
his returning, or at least contemplating a re- 
turn to it, but the great fatigue to his sister 
of the mule ride up the mountain, by a path 
which made walking, wherever possible, the 
easier course. They did walk down it. in the 
early October of 188^>, and completed the hard 
seven houi’s’ trudge to San Martino d’ Aosta, 
without an atom of refreshment or a. minute’s 
rest. 

One of the jrreat attractions of Saint-Pierre 
was the vicinity of the Grande Chartreuse, to 
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which Mr. Browning made frequent expedi- 
tions, staying there through the night in 
order to hear the midnight mass. Miss 
Browning also once attempted the visit, but 
was not allowed to enter the monastery. She 
sle 2 )t in the adjoining convent. 

The brother and sister were again at the 
Universe in 1879, 1880, and 1881 ; but the 
crash was ra 2 )idly a 2 ) 2 jroachiug, and soon after- 
wards it came. The old Palazzo passed into 
other hands, and after a short ])eriod of pri- 
vate ownershi]) was consigned to the jDurposes 
of an art (jallerv. 

In 1880, however, they had been intro- 
duced by Mrs. Story to an American resi- 
dent, Mrs. Arthur Bronson, and eiitered into 
most friendly relations with her ; and when, 
after a year’s interval, tliey were again con- 
temj)lating an autumn in Venice, she ])laced 
at their dis 2 )osal a suite of rooms in tlie Pa- 
lazzo Giustiniani Ilecanati, which formed a 
su 2 ) 2 )lement to lier own house — making the 
offer with a kindly urgency which forbade all 
thought of declining it. They inhabited these 
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for a second time in 1885, keepinj^ house for 
themselves in the simple but comfortable foi^ 
eign manner they both so well enjoyed, only 
dining and sj)ending the evening with their 
friend. But when, in 1888, they were going, 
as they thought, to r(^ 2 )eat the arrangement, 
they found, to their sur 2 )iis(;, a little ajiart- 
ment 2 )re 2 )ared for them under Mrs. Bronson’s 
own roof. This act of hosj)itality involved a 
sjjecial kindness on her 2 >^iit, of which Mr. 
Browning only became aware at the close 
of a 2 )rolonged stay ; and a sense of increased 
gratitude added itself to the affectionate re- 
gard with which his hostess had already in- 
sj)ired both his sister and him. So far as he 
is concerned, the fact need onlv be indicated. 
It is fully exjjiessed in the j)reface to “ Aso- 
lando.” 

During the first and fresher jjeriod of Mr. 
Browning’s visits to Venice, he found a j)ass- 
ing attraction in its society. It held an his- 
torical element which harmonized well with 
the decayed magnificence of the city, its old- 
world repose, and the comj)aratively simj)le 
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modes of intercourse still prevailing there. 
Mrs. Bronson’s s^iloii was hospitaldy open 
wheiKwer her health allowed ; hut her natural 
refinement, and tlie conservatism which so 
stiong'ly marks the hii'lnu' class of Americans 
prescuved it from the heterogeneous charac- 
ter which Anglo- ioreig'n sociahility so often 
assumes. Veiy interesting, even important 
names lent their prestige to her circle ; and 
thos(‘ of Don Carlos and his family, of Prince 
and Princ(iss Iturhide, of Prince and Princess 
Metternich, and of Princess Montenegro were 
on the list of her and, in the case 

of the royal Sj)aniards, of her friends. It 
need hardly he said that the great English 
poet, with his fast .sjn-eading rej)utation and 
his infinite social charm, was kindly welcomed 
and warmly appreciated amongst them. 

English and American acipiaintanccs also 
congregated in Venice, or ])assed through it 
from London, Elorenee, and Home. Those 
resident in Italy could make their visits coin- 
cide with those of Mr. Browning and his sis- 
ter, or undertake the journey for the sake of 
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seeing them ; while the outward conditions 
of life were such as to render friendly inter- 
course more satisfactory, and common social 
civilities less ii'ksome than they could be at 
home. Mr. Browning was, however, already 
too advanced in years, too familiar with ev- 
erything which the world can give, to be 
long affected by the novelty of these expe- 
riences. It was inevitable that the need of 
rest, though often for the moment forgotten, 
should assert itself more and more. lie grad- 
ually declined on the society of a small num- 
ber of resident or semi-resident friends ; and, 
due excejitioii being made for the hospitalities 
of his temporary home, became indebted to 
the kindness of Sir Henry and Lady Layard, 
of Mr. and Mi-s. Curtis of Palazzo Barbaro, 
and of Mr. and Mrs, Frederic Eden, for most 
of the social jdeasure and comfort of his later 
residences in Venice. 

Part of a letter to Mrs. Fitz-Gerald gives an 
insight into the character of his life there : all 
the stronger that it was written under a tem- 
porary depression which it partly serves to 
explain. 
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Albergo dell’ Universo, Venezia, Italia, 
Sejitember 1881. 

Dear Friend, — On arrivinjr here I found 
your letter to my great satisfaction — and 
yesterday brought the “ Saturday Review ” — 
for which, many thanks. 

We left our strange but lovely place on 
the 18th, reaching Chambthy at evening — 
stayed the next day there — walking, among 
other diversions, to ‘‘ Les Charmettes,” the 
famous abode of Rousseau — kept much as 
Avhen he left it : I visited it with my wife per- 
haps twenty-five years ago, and played so 
much of “ Rousseau’s Dream ” as could be 
elfected on his anti(j[ue harpsichord : this time 
I attemjited the same feat, but only two notes 
or thereabouts out of the octave would answer 
the touch. Next morning we proceeded to 
Turin, and on Wednesday got here, in the 
middle of the last iiio-ht of the Congress Car- 

O o 

nival — rowing up the canal to our Albergo 
thron'jh a dazzlin<r blaze of li 2 :hts and throng; 
of boats — there being, if we are told truly, 
50,000 strangers in the city. Rooms had 
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been secured for us, however : and the festivi- 
ties are at an end, to my j^reat joy — for 
V enice is resuming its old quiet aspect — the 
only one I value at all. Our American friends 
wanted to take us in their gondola to see the 
principal illuminations (tfier tlie “ Serenade,” 
which was not over before midnight — but I 
was contented with that — beinsf tired and 
indisposed for talking, and, having seen and 
heard quite enough from our own balcony, 
went to bed : S. having betaken her to her 
own room long before. 

Next day we took stock of our acquaint- 
ances — found that the Storys, on whom we 
had counted for company, Avcre at Yallom- 
brosa, though the two sons have a studio here 
— other friends are in sufficient number, how- 
ever — and last evening^ we beffan our visits 
by a very classical one — to the Countess 
Mocenigo, in her palace which Byron occupied : 
she is a charming widow since two years — 
young, pretty, and of the prettiest manners : 
she showed us all the rooms Byron had lived 
in — and 1 wrote my name in her album on 
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the desk himself wrote the last canto of “ Ch. 
H arold” and Beppo ” upon. There Wcas a 
small party ; we were taken and introduced 
by the Layards, who are kind as ever, and I 
met old friends — Lord Aherdare, Charles 
Bowen, and others. While I write comes a 
deliciously fresh houquet from Mrs. Bronson, 
an American lady — in short we shall find a 
week or two amusiiij^ enough ; though — 
where are the piiie-woods, mountains and tor- 
rents, and wonderful air? Venice is under a 
cloud — dull and thrcateninc: — thouoh we 
were apprehensive of heat, arriving, as we did, 
ten days earlier than last year. . . . 

The evening’s programme was occasionally 
varied by a visit to one of tlie theatres. The 
plays given were chiefly in the Venetian dia- 
lect, and needed previous study for their en- 
joyment ; but Mr. Browning assisted at one 
musical performance which strongly appealed 
to his historical and artistic sensibilities; that 
of the “ Barhiere ” of Paisicllo in the Rossini 
theatre and in the presence of Wagner, which 
took place in the autumn of 1880 . 
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Although the manner of his sojourn in the 
Italian city i)lace(l jill the resources of resident 
life at his command, Mr. Browning never ab- 
jured the active habits of the English trav- 
eler. He daily walked with his sister, as he 
did ill the mountains, for walking’s sake, as 
well as for the delight of what his expeditions 
showed him ; and the facilities which they 
supplied for this healthful pleasurable exercise 
were to his mind one of the ^reat merits of 
his autumn residences in Italy. He explored 
Venice in all directions, and learned to know 
its many points of beauty and interest, as 
those cannot who believe it is only to be seen 
from a gondola ; and when he had visited its 
every corner, he fell back on a favorite stroll 
along the Kiva to the public garden and back 
airain : never failinj; to leave the house at 
about the same hour of the day. Later still, 
when a friend’s gondola was always at hand, 
and air and sunshine were the one thing need- 
ful, he woidd be carried to the Lido, and take 
a loiiff stretch on its farther shore. 

The letter to Mrs. Fitz-Gcrald, from which 
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I have already quoted, concludes with the 
account of a tragic occurrence which took 
place at Saint-Pierre just before his depar- 
ture, and in which Mr. Browning’s intuitions 
had played a striking part. 

“ And what do you think befell us in this 
abode of peace and innocence ? Our journey 
was delayed for three hours in consequence of 
the one mule of the village being requisi- 
tioned by the Ju(je cV Instruct loi} from Gre- 
noble, come to inquire into a murder com- 
mitted two days before. My sister and I used 
once a day to walk for a couple of hours up a 
mountain-road of the most lovely description, 
and stop at the summit, whence we looked 
down upon the minute hamlet of Saint-Pierre 
d’Entremont — even more secluded than our 
own : then we erot back to our own aforesaid. 
And ill this Paradisial place, they found, yes- 
terday week, a murdered man — frightfully 
mutilated — who had been caught ajiparently 
in the act of stealing potatoes in a field : such 
a crime had never occurred in the memory of 
the oldest of our folk. Who was the mur- 
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derer is the mystery — whether the field’s 
owner — ill his irritation at discovering the 
robber — or one of a hand of similar cliar- 
honnicra (for they sn^ipose tlie man to be a 
Piedmontese of that occupation) remains to 
be proved : they began by imprisoning the 
OAvner, wlio denies his guilt energetically. 
Now the odd thing is, that, either the day of, 
or after the murder — as 1 and S. were look- 
ing at the utter solitude, 1 had the fancy 
‘ What should I do if I suddenly came upon 
a dead body in this field? Go and proclaim 
it — and subject myself to all the vexations 
inflicted by the French way of procedure 
(which begins by assuming that you may be 
the criminal) — or neglect an obvious duty, 
and return silently.’ I, of course, saw that 
the former was the only proper course, what- 
ever the annoyance involved. And, all the 
while, there was just about to be the very 
same incident for the trouble of somebody.” 

Here the account breaks off ; but writing 
again from the same idace, August 16, 1882, 
he takes up die suspended narrative with this 
question : — 
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“ Did I tell you of what hajipened to me on 
the last day of my stay here last year ? ” And 
after repeating the main facts continues as 
follows : — 

“ This morning, in the course of my walk, 
I entered into conversation with two persons 
of whom I made iinpiiry myself. They said 
the accused man, a simple person, had been 
locked up in a high chamber — j)rotesting 
his innocence strongly — and troubled in his 
mind by the affair altogether and the turn it 
was taking, had i)rolited by the gendarme’s 
neo’lisrcnce, and thrown himself out of the 
window — and so died, continuing to the last 
to protest as before. My ])resentiment of 
what such a person might have to undergo 
was justified, you see — though I should not 
in any case have taken thai way of getting 
out of the difficulty. The man added, ‘ It 
was not he who committed the murder, but 
the companions of the man, an Italian char- 
coal-burner, who owed him a grudge, killed 
him, and dragged him to the field — filling 
his sack with potatoes as if stolen, to give a 
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likelihood that the field’s owner had caught 
him stealino; and killed him — so M. Perrier 
the gi’efiier told me.’ Enough of this grim 
story. 

<!••••••• ® 

“My sister was anxious to know exactly 
where the body was found : ‘ Vous savez la 
crolx au soinmet de la coll hie ? A. cctte dis- 
tance de cel a ! ’ That is precisely where I 
was standing when the thought came over 
me.” 

A passage in a subsequent letter of Sep- 
tember 3 clearly refers to some comment of 
Mrs. Fitz-Gerald’s on the peculiar nature of 
this presentiment ; — 

“No, 1 attribute no sort of supernatural- 
ism to my fancy about the thing that was 
really about to take place. By a law of the 
association of ideas — contraries come into 
the mind as often as siniilaritles — and the 
peace and solitude readily called up the no 
tion of what would most jar with them. I 
have often thought of the trouble that might 
have befallen me if poor Miss Smith’s death 
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had happened the night before, when we were 
on the mountain alone together — or next 
morning when we w^ere on the proposed ex- 
cursion — only then we should have had com- 
panions.” 

The letter then passes to other subjects : — 
This is the fifth magnificent day — like 
magnificence, unfit for turning to much ac- 
count, for we cannot walk till sunset. I had 
two hours’ walk, or nearly, before breakfast, 
however. It is the loveliest country I ever 
had experience of, and we shall prolong our 
stay, perhaps. Apart from the concern for 
poor Cholmondeley and his friends, I should 
be glad to apprehend no long journey — be- 
sides the annoyance of having to pass Flor- 
ence and Rome unvisited, for S.’s sake, I 
mean : even Naples would have been with its 
wonderful environs a tantalizing impractica- 
bility. 

“ Your ‘ Academy ’ came and was wel- 
comed. The newspaper is like an electric eel, 
as one touches it and exi)ects a shock. I am 
very anxious about the Archbishop, who has 
always been strangely kind to me.” 
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He and liis sister had accepted an invita- 
tion to s])end the month of October with Mr. 
Cholniondeiey at his villa in Ischia ; but the 
party assembled there was broken uj) by the 
death of one of IMr. Cholmondeley’s guests, 
a young lady who had imprudently attempted 
the ascent of a dangerous mountain witliout a 
guide, and Avho lost her life in the experi- 
ment. 

A short extract from a letter to Mrs. 
Charles Skirrow will show that even in this 
complete seclusion Mr. Browuiing’s })atriotisni 
did not go to sleep. There had been already 
sufficient evidence that his friendship did not ; 
but it was not in the nature of his mental 
activities tluit they sliould be largely absorbed 
by politics, though he followed the course of 
his country’s history as a necessary part of his 
own life. It needed a crisis like that of our 
Egyptian campaign, or the subsequent Irish 
struggle, to arouse him to a full emotional 
participation in current events. How deeply 
he could be thus aroused remained yet to be 


seen. 
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“ If the George Smiths are still with you, 
give them my love, and tell them we shall 
expect to see them at Venice — which was 
not so likely to he the case when we were 
bound for Ischia. As for Lady Wolseley — 
one dares not pietend to vie with her in anx- 
iety just now ; but my own pulses beat pretty 
strongly wlien I o]>eii the day's newspaper — 
which, by some new arrangement, readies us, 
oftenertban not, on the day after publication. 
Wliere is your Bertie ? I had an imjiassioned 
letter, a fortniglit ago, from a in^phew of 
mine, who is in the S(‘cond division [bat- 
talion ?] of the Blade Watch. lie was or- 
dered to Edinliurgh, and tlie rt'giment not 
disjiatched, after all — it liaving just returned 
from India. The jioor fellow wrote, in his 
desjiair, ^ to know if I could do anything ! ’ 
He may be wanted yet : though nothing seems 
wanted in Egypt, so capital appears to be the 
management.” 

In 1879 Mr. Browning pidilislied the first 
series of his “ Dramatic Idyls ; ” and their ap- 
pearance sent a thrill of surpiised admiration 
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through the pubhc mind. In “ La Saisiaz ” 
and the accompanying jmeins he had accom- 
plished what was virtually a life’s Avork. For 
he was approaching the appointed limit of 
man’s existence ; and the ])oetic, which had 
been nourished in him by thcj natural life — 
which had once outstripped its developments, 
but on the Avhole remained subject to them 
— had therefore, also, passed through the 
successive phases of individual growth. lie 
had been inspired as dramatic poet by the one 
avowed conviction that little else is worth 
study but the history of a soul ; and outward 
act or circumstaiiee liad only entered into his 
creations as condition or incident of the given 
psychological state, llis dramatic imagina- 
tion had fiist, however unconsciously, sought 
its materials in himself ; then gradually been 
projected into the world of men and Avomen, 
which his widening kiioAvledge laid open to 
him ; it is scarcely necessary to say that its 
poAver Avas only fully reA’^ealed Avhen it left the 
remote regions of poetical and inetn])hysical 
self-consciousness, to invoke the not less mys- 
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terions and far more searching utterance of 
tlie <roueral human heart. It was a matter of 
course that in this expression of his dramatic 
genius, the intellectual and emotional should 
exhibit the varying relations which are de- 
veloped hy the natural life : that feeling 
should begin hy doing the work of thought, 
as in ^^Saul,” and tliought end hy doing the 
work of feeling, as in Fifine at the Fair ; ” 
and that the two should alternate or combine 
in proportioned intensity in such M'orks of tin 
intermediate ])eriod as “ Cleon,” “ A Death in 
tlie Des(‘rt,” tlie ^‘ Epistle of Karshish,” and 

James Lee’s Wife ; ” tln^ so])histical ingenu- 
ities of “ Bislioj) Blougram,” and “Sludge;” 
and the sad, a])pealiug tenderness of “Andrea 
del Sarto ” and “ The Worst of It.” 

It was also almost inevitable that so vigoi- 
ous a genius should sonu'times falsify calcu- 
lations based on the normal life!. The long 
(■(uitinued force and freshness of Mr. Brown- 
ing s general fa(adti(*s was in itself a prot(*st 
against them. We saw Avithout surjnise that 
during the decade which 2)roduced “ Prince 
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Ilolieiistiel-Scliwangnii,” “ Fifiiie at tlie Fair,” 
and “ Red (Jottoii Niglitcaj) Country ” he 
could give ns “ The Inn Alhuin,” witli its 
expression of tluj higlier sexual love unsur- 
passed, rarely ecpialed, in the Avhole range of 
his work : or those two uni(pie creations of 
airy fancy and passionate syinholic romance, 
Saint Martin’s Summer ” and “ Numpholej)- 
tos.” It was no ground for astonishment 

O 

that the creative power in him should even 
ignore the usual period of dtH-line, and defy, 
so far as is humanly possible, its natural laws 
of modification. But in the “ Di-nniatic 
Idyls ” he did more than proceed with un- 
llagging powers on a long-trodd(‘n, distinctive 
course ; lui took a new de])arture. 

Mr. Browning did not foisake the drama of 
motive Avhen he imagined and worked out his 
new' grou]) of poems; he 2)resented it in a no 
less subtle and comjdex form. But he gave 
it the added force of 2)ictures(2ue realization ; 
and this hy means of incidents both 2)owerful 
in themselves and esjjocially suited for its 
develojmient. It was only in 2)ro2)ortioii to 
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this liifflier sujrjrostiveiiess that a startling sit- 

o c> e> 

nation ever seeiiKjd to him fit siihj(*ct for 
poetry. Where its interest and excitement 
exhausted themselves in the external facts, it 
became, he thonoht, the pro])erty of the 
chronicler, but su])plied no material for the 
poet ; and he often declined matter which had 
been offered him for dramatic treatment be- 
cause it belon<red to the more sensational cate- 

o 

gory. 

It is ]iart of the vital quality of the Dra- 
matic Idyls” that in tlnmi the act and the 
motive are not y(‘t finally identified with each 
other. We see the act still j)alpitating‘ with 
the motive ; tin? motiv(i dimly striving to rec- 
ojrnize or disclaim itself in the act. It is in 
this that the j)sychological j)oct stands more 
than ever strongly revealed. Such at least is 
tlie case in Martin Kelph,” and the idealized 
Russian Icaend “ Ivan Ivanovitch.” The gro- 
tesque tragedy of Ned Bratts ” has also its 
marked psychological as])ects, but they are of 
a sinqdcr and Ijroadcr kind. 

The new inspiration slowly subsided through 
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the second series of “ Idyls,” 1880, and “ Jo- 
coseriii,” 1883. In “ Ferishtiih’s Fancies,” 
1884, Mr. Browning leturned to his original 
manner, though carrying into it sfnnething of 
the renewed vii>‘or which had mai'ked the in- 
tervening chajige. The lyrics which alternate 
witli its parables include some of the most 
t(;nder, most impassioned, and most musical of 
his love-poems. 

The moral and religious opinions conveyed 
in this later volume niay he accepted without 
reserve as Mr. Browning’s own, if we subtract 
from them the (‘xaggerations of the figurative 
and dramatic form. It is indeed easy to 
recognize in them the undercurrcmts of his 
whole real and imaginative life. They have 
also on one or two points an intrinsic value 
which will justify a later allusion. 
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18S1-1887. 

The Rrowning Society" ; Mr. Furnivall ; Miss E. IT. Hickey. 

— His Attitude towards the Sociily ; Letter to Mrs. 
Fitz-Cierald. — Mr. Thaxter; Mi‘s. Celia Tliaxtor. — Letter 
to Miss lliekey ; “ h>trail(>rd.” — Shaksj)ere and Words- 
worth Societies. — Letters to Professor Knight. — Apj)reeia- 
tion in Italy ; Professor Xtuieioni. — The (Joldoni Sonnet. 

— Mr. Parrett Brcnviiing ; f^ala///o Mfinzoni. — ladters to 
]\Irs. Charles Skirrow. — JMrs. Plooinfield JMoore. — Llan- 
gollen ; Sir Theodore and Lady IVI art i 1 1 . — Loss of old 
Friends. — Foreign CoiTesjjondent of the Iloyal Academy. 

— “ Parleyings with certain I’coplc of Iniportance in ththr 
Hay.- 

This Indian suiimua- of Mr. Browning’s 
genius coincided witli tlic liigJiest manifesta- 
tion of public interest wliicli he, or with one 
exce])tion, any living wj-iter, liiid prohahly yet 
received : the estahlishment of a Society hear- 
ing Ins name, and devoted to the study of liis 
jioetry. Tlie idea arose almost simultaneously 
in the mind of l)r., then Mr. Eurnivall, and 
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Miss E. H. Hickey. One day, in the July of 
1881 , as tiiey \v(‘re on their way to Warwick 
Crescent to pay an aj)j)ointed visit tliere, Miss 
Hickey strongly expressed her opinion of tlie 
j)owcr and l)readt]i of Mr. Ilrowning’s work 5 
and concluded hy sayiiii^ that much as she 
loved Shakespeare, she found in certain aspects 
of Browning- what even Shakesj^eare could not 
give her. Mr. Furnivall replied to this hy ask- 
ing what she woidd say to helping him to 
found a Browning Society ; and it then ap- 
peared that Miss Iliclcey liad i-eceiitly written 
to him a lett(;r, suggesting that he should 
found one ; hut that it had miscarried, or, as 
she Avas disposed to thiidv, not heen posted. 
Being thus, at all events, agreed as to the fit- 
ness of tlie undertaking, they immediately 
spoke of it to Mr. Browning, avIio at first 
treated the project as a joke ; hut did not 
oppose it Avlieii once he understood it to he 
serious. His only proviso was that he should 
lemain m'utral in respect to its fulfillment. 
He refused even to give Mr. Furnivall the 
name or address of any friends whose interest 
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in himself or liis work mi^lit render their 
coin^eration prohuble. 

This passive assent sufficed. A printed pro- 
spectus was now issued. About two hundred 
members were soon secured. A committee was 
elected, of which Mr. J. T. Nettleship, already 
Avell known as a BroAvnin<^ student, was one 
of the most conspicuous members ; and by the 
end of October a small Society had come into 
existence, which held its inau<^ural meeting in 
the Botanic Theatre of University College. 
Mr. Furnivall, its j)rinci])al founder, and re- 
sponsible organizer, was Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and Miss E. H. Hickey, the co-founder, 
was Honorary Secretary. When, two or three 
years afterwards, illness coiu])elled her to re- 
sign this position, it was assumed by Mr.. J. 
Dykes Camj)bell. 

Although nothing could be moie un])re- 
tendins; than the action of this Brownino: So- 
cicty, or in the main more genuine than its 
motive, it did not begin life without encoun- 
tering ridicule and mistrust. The formation 
of a Kuskin Society in the previous year 
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had already established a precedent for allow- 
ing a still living worker to enjoy the fruits of 
his work, or, as some one termed it, for mak- 
ing a man a classic during his lifetime. But 
this fact was not yet generally known ; and 
meanwhile a curious contradiction developed 
itself in the popular mind. The outer world 
of Mr. Browning’s acquaintance continued 
to condemn the too great honor Avhich was 
being done to him ; from those of the inner 
circle he constantly received condolences on 
being made the subject of proceedings which, 
according to them, he must somehow regard 
as an olfense. 

This was the last view of the case which he 
was prepared to take. At the Ijeginning,- as 
at the end, he felt honored by the intentions 
of the Society. He probably, it is true, had 
occasional misgivings as to its future. He 
could not be sure that its action woidd always 
be judicious, still less that it would be always 
successful. He was prepared for its being 
laughed at, and for himself being included in 
the laughter. He consented to its establish- 
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meiit for wluit seemed to liim the one unan- 
swerable reason, tliat he had, even on the 
ground of taste, no just cause for foi-bidding 
it. No line, he considered, could be drawn 
between the kind of publicity which every 
writer seeks, which, for good or evil, he had 
already obtained, and that which the Brown- 
ing Society W 7 is conferring on him. His 
w'orks would still, as before, be read, analyzed, 
and discussed vlca rove and in print. That 
these proceedings woidd now take 2)lace in 
other localities than drawing-rooms or clid)s, 
through other organs than newspapers or mag- 
azines, by other and larger grou2)s of j^ersons 
than those usually gathered round a dinner 
or a tea table, involved no real change in 
the situation. In any case, he liad made 
himself public j)ro2)erty ; and those who thus 
organized their study of him were exercising 
an individual right. If his own rights had 
been assailed he would have guarded them 
also ; but the circumstances of the case j)re- 
cluded such a contingency. And he had his 
rew^ard. How he felt towards the Society at 
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the close of its first session is better indicated 
in the followincj letter to Mrs. Fitz-Gerald 
than in the note to Mr. Yates which Mr. 
Shaip has published, and which was written 
with more reserve and, I believe, at a rather 
earlier date. Even the shade of condescension 
which lingers about his words will have been 
effaced by subsequent experience ; and many 
letters written to Dr. Furnivall must, since 
then, have attested his grateful and affection- 
ate appreciation of kindness intended and 
service done to him. 

. . . They always treat me gently in 
Punch ” — why don’t you do the same by 
the Browning Society ? I see you emphasize 
Miss Hickey’s acknowledgment of defects in 
time and want of rehearsal : but I look for no 
great perfection in a nundjer of kindly dis- 
posed strangers to me personally, who try to 
interest people in my poems by singing and 
reading them. They give tlieir time for noth- 
ing, offer their little entertainment for noth- 
ing, and certainly get next to nothing in the 
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way of thanks — unless from myself who feel 
grateful to the faces I sliall never see, the 
voices I shall never liear. The kindest no- 
tices I have had, or at all events those that 
have given me most pleasure, have been 
educed by this Society — A. Sidgwick’s pa- 
per, that of Professor Corson, Miss Lewis’s 
article in this month’s Macmillan ” — and I 
feel gratefid for it all, for my part — and 
none the less for a little amusement at the 
wonder of some of iiiy friends that I do not 
jump up and denounce the practices which 
must annoy mo so much. Oh ! my “ gentle 
Shakespeare,” how well you felt and said — 
never anythiiig can he amiss when simple- 
ness and duty tender it.” So, dear Lady, 
here is my duty and simplicity tcuidering itself 
to you, with all affection besides, and I being 
ever yours, K. Bkowning. 

That general disposition of the London 
world which left the ranks of the little Society 
to he lhre(‘ fourths recruited among persons, 
many living at a distance, whom the poet did 
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not know, became also in its way a satisfac- 
tion. It was with him a matter of course, 
thongli never of hidilference, tliat his closer 
friends of both sexes were amonc: its mem- 
bers ; it was one of real p^ratili cation that they 
included from the beginninjr such men as 
Dean Boyle of Salisbury, the Rev. Llewellyn 
Davies, George Meredith, and dames Cotter 
Morison — that they eiijoyed the sympathy 
and coi)j)eratioii of such a om; as Archdeacon 
Farrar. But lie liad an ingenuous pride in 
reading the large remainder of the Society’s 
lists of names, and pointing out tlie fact that 
there was not one amono; them wliicli he had 
ever heard. It was equivalent to saying, 
“ All these people care for me as a poet. 
No social interest, no personal prepossession, 
has attracted them to my work.” And wdien 
the unknown name was not only appended to 
a list ; wdien it formed tlie signature of a pa- 
per — excellent or indifferent as might be, 
but in either case bearing witness to a careful 
and unobtrusive study of his poems — by so 
much was the gratilication increased. lie sel- 
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doin weighed the intrinsic merit of such pro- 
ductions ; lie did not read them critically. No 
man was ever more adverse to the seeiiiinjr un- 
graciousness of analyzing the (juality of a gift. 
In real life indeed this 2)ower of gratitude 
sometimes defeated its own end, hy neuti-aliz- 
ing his insight into the motive or effort in- 
volved in difh'reiit acts of kindness, and ])lac- 
ing them all successively on the same jdane. 

In the present case, however, iin ungradu- 
ated acceptaiK^e of the lnhfn* bestowed on him 
was part of the neutral attitude which it was 
his constant endeavor to maintain. He always 
refrained from noticing any erroneous state- 
ment coiKauiiing himsdf or his works which 
might aj>pear in the Papers of the ►Society : 
since, as he alleged, if Ik* once began to cor- 
rect, he would ap])ear to indorse whatever he 
left uncori'ected, and thus make himself re- 
sponsible, not only for any int(*rpretation that 
might he placed on his poems, hut, what was 
far more serious, for every euloginm that was 
bestowed u])on them. He could not stand 
aloof as entirely as he or even his fi-iends de- 
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sired, since it was usual with some members of 
the Society to seelf from him elucidations of 
obscure passaj^es which, without these, it was 
declared, would be a stumbling-block to fu- 
ture readers. But he disliked beiim even to 
this extent drawn into its operation ; and his 
help was, I believe, less and less frequently 
invoked. Nothing could be more false than 
the rumor which once arose that he suj)erin- 
tended those performances of his plays which 
took place under the direction of the Society. 
Once only, and by the urgent desire of some 
of the actors, did he witness a last rehearsal 
of one of them. 

It was also a miitter of course tliat men and 
women brought together l)y a preexisting in- 
terest in Mr. Browning’s work should often 
ignore its authorized explanations, and should 
read and discuss it in the light of personal im- 
pressions more congenial to their own mind ; 
and the various and circumstantial views some- 
times elicited by a given poem did not serve 
to render it more intelligible. But the merit 
of true poetry lies so largely in its suggestive- 
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ness, that even mistalcen ini])rcssions of it have 
their positive value and also their relative 
truth ; and the iutelloetiial friction which was 
thus created, not only in the parent society, 
but in its offshoots in En;^land and America, 
was not their least im])ortant result. 

These Societies conferred, it need hardly be 
said, no less real benefits on the public at 
large. They extended the sale of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s works, and with it their distinct influ- 
ence for intellectual and moral good. They 
not only created in many minds an interest in 
these works, but aroused the interest where it 
was latent, and gave it expression where it 
had hitherto found no voice. One fault, alone, 
could be charged against them 5 and this lay 
partly in the nature of all friendly concerted 
action : they stirred a s])irit of enthusiasm in 
which it was not easy, under conditions cnpially 
genuine, to distinguish the individual element 
from that which was due to contagion ; wdiile 
the presence among us of the still living poet 
often infused into that enthusiasm a vaguely 
emotional element, which otherwise detracted 
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from its intellectual worth. But in so far as 
this was a drawback to the intended action of 
the Societies, it was one only in the most neg- 
ative sense ; nor can we donht that, to a cer- 
tain extent, Mr. Browning’s best influence was 
promoted by it. The hysterical sensibilities 
which, for some years past, he had uncon- 
sciously hut not unfrecjuently aroused in the 
minds of wonu'n, and even of men, were a 
morbid developimuit of that influence, whitdi 
its open and systematic (extension tended rather 
to diminish than to increase. 

It is also a matter of history that Robert 
Browning had many deej) and constant admir- 
ers in England, and still more in America,^ 
long before this organized interest had devel- 
oped itself. Letters received from oftcui re- 
mote parts of the United States liad been for 
many years a detail of his daily experience ; 
and even when they consisted of the request 
for an autograph, an aj)plication to print se- 

^ The chcRpeiiiiig of his* works in America, induced by the 
absence of int(‘rnational co]>yright, accoiinis of course in some 
degree for their wider dilVusion, and hence earlier apprecia- 
tion there. 
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lections from his works, or a mere expression 
of schoolboy pertncss or schoolgirl sentimen- 
tality, they hore witness to his wide reputation 
in that country, and the high esteem in which 
he was held there.’ The names of Levi and 
Celia Thaxter of Boston had long, I believe, 
been cons 2 )icuous in the higher ranks of his 
discijdes, though they first occur in his corre- 
spondence at about this date. 1 trust 1 may 
take for granted ]Mrs. Thaxter’s i^ermission to 
publish a letter from her. 

Is EWTON VILEE, MASSACHUSETTS, 

March 14, 1880. 

My dear Mr. Brownino, — Your note 
reached me this morning, but it belonged to 
my husband, for it was he who wrote to you ; 
so I gave it to him, glad to 2 )ut into his hands 
so jirecious a piece of mauuscrij)t, for he has 
for you and all your work an enthusiastic aji- 
])reciation such as is seldom found on this 
jdaiiet : it is not possible that the admiration 
of one mortal for another can exceed his feel- 
ing for you. You might have written for him, 

^ ()]i(‘ of lli(‘ most eurioiis proofs of this was the Califor- 
nian Railway tiiiic-tahk* edition of his poems. 
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I Ve a friend over the sea, 

It all grew out of the hooks 1 write, etc. 

You should see liis fine wriitli and scorn for 
the idiocy that doesn’t at once eompreheiid 
you ! 

He knows every word you have ever writ- 
ten ; lonj^ ai^(> Sordello ” was an open hook 
to him from title-page to closing line, and (til 
you have printed since has been as eagerly and 
studiously devoured. He reads you aloud 
(and his reading is a fine ait) to crowds of as- 
tonished people, he swears by you, he think-i 
no one save Shakespeare has a right to be 
mentioned in the same century with you. You 
are the great enthusiasm of his life. 

Pardon me, you are smiling, I dare say. 
You hear any amount of such things, doubt- 
less. But a genuine living appreciation is al- 
ways worth having in this old world, it is like 
a strong fresh breeze from olf the brine, that 
puts a sense of life and power into a man. 
You cannot be the worse for it. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Celia Thaxter. 
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When Mr. Tliaxter died, in February, 1885, 
his son wrote to Mr. Browning to beg of him 
a few lines to be inscribed on his father’s 
tombstone. The little poem by which the re- 
quest was answered has not yet, I believe, been 
published. 

WrilUu to hr inscrihrd on tfu (jravcntone of Lriu Thartcr. 
Tliou, wlioiii iJirsc oves saw never, — say friends true 
Who say ibv soul, lielped onward by iny song, 

Tlioiigli all unwittingly, has hel[)ial thee too ? 

I gave l)Ni of th(‘ little that I knew : 

How were the gift reqiiit(*d, while along 

Idfi^’s path I pae(‘, couUrst thou make weakn(*ss strong, 

Ilelji me with knowledge — foi* Lift* ’s old. Death ’s iitiw ! 

R. 13. 

April ID, 1SS5. 

A pul)]i(!ation which connected itself witli 
the labors of tlie Society, witliout l)eing directly 
ins])ired by it, was tin' annotated “ Strafford ” 
pr(‘])ared by Miss Hickey for tlie use of stu- 
dents. It may be agreeable to those who use 
the little work to know the estimate in which 
Mr. Brown injj held it. He wrote as follows : 

ID Warwick Crkscknt, W., 
lu'hruarji lo, liSS4. 

Dear Miss Hickey, — I have returned the 
proofs hy ])ost, — nothing can be better than 
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your notes — and with a real wish to be of 
use, I read them earefidly tliat I mijjht detect 
never so tiny a fault — hut I found none — 
unless (to show you how minutely I searched), 
it should he one that by “ thriving in your 
contempt,” I meant simply “while you de- 
spise tliem, and for all that, they thrive and are 
powerful to do you harm.” The idiom you 
prefer — quite an aiitliorized one — comes to 
much tlie same tliino; after all. 

You must know how much I grieve at your 
illness — temporary as I will trust it to be. 
I feel all your goodness to me — or whatever 
in my books may be taken for me — well, I 
wisli you knew how thoroughly I feel it — and 
how truly I am and shall ever be 
Yours affectionately, 

Roueiit Browning. 

From the time of the foundation of the 
New Shakspere Society, Mr. Browning was 
its president. In 1880 he became a member 
of the Wordsworth Soci(*ty. Two interesting 
letters to Professor Knight, dated respectively 
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1880 and 1887, connect tliemselves with the 
working of the latter ; and, in spite of their 
distance in time, may tlierefore be given to- 
gether. The poem wliich formed the subject 
of the first was “ The Daisy ; ” ^ the selection 
referred to in the second was that made in 
1888 by Professor Knight for the Words- 
worth Society, witli the coiiperation of Mr. 
Brownino; and other eminent literary men. 

O ay 


19 WATtWfCK Crkscknt, W., 
Julj! 9 , 1880 . 

My dear Sir, — Yon ])ay me a compliment 
in caring for my ojnnion — but, such as it is, 
a very decided one it must be. On every 
account, your method of giving the original 
text, and subjoining in a note the variations, 
each with its proper date, is incontestably j)re- 
ferable to any other. It woidd he so, if the 
variations were even improvements — there 
would be pleasure as well as 2 )rofit in seeing 
what was good grow visibly better. But — 
to confine ourselves to the single “ j)roof ” you 

^ That begmiiiijg “ In youth from rock to rock, 1 went.’* 
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have sent me — in every case the change is 
sadly for the worse : I am (juite troubled by 
such spoilings of passage after passage as I 
should have chucdded at had I chanced upon 
them in some copy pencil-marked with correc- 
tions by Jeffrey or Gifford : indeed, they are 
nearly as wretclnul as the toucliings-iip of the 
“ Siege of Corinth ” by the latter. If ever 
diabolic agency was caught at tricks with 
“ apostolic ” achievement (see page 9) — and 
‘‘apostolic,” with no “profanity” at all, I 
esteem these poems to be — surely you may 
bid it “ aroint ” “ about and all about ” these 
desecrated stanzas — each of which, however, 
thanks to your piety, we may hail, I trust, 
with a hearty 

Thy long-lost praise thou shalt regain 
Nor be less dear to future men 
Tliaii in old time ! 

Believe me, my dear sir. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Robert Browning. 
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19 Wakwick Crescknt, W., 
March 23, 1887. 

Dear Professor Knight, — I have seemed 
to neglect your commission shamefully enough : 
but I confess to a sort of repugnance to clas- 
sifying the i)oems as even good and less good : 
because in my heart 1 fear I shoidd do it al- 
most chronologically — so inimeasurahly supe- 
rior seem to me the “ first sprightly runnings.” 
Your selection would appear to he excellent ; 
and the j)artial admittance of the later work 
prevents one from observing the too definitely 
distinguishing black' lim* between supremely 
good and — well, what is fairly tolerable — 
from Wordsworth, always understand! I 
have marked a few of the early poems, not 
included in your list — I could do no other 
when my consciences tells me that I never can 
be tired of loving tlnun : while, with the best 
will in the world, I could never do more than 
try hard to like them.* 

^ By Mr. Biowniiifj clearly means the later 

poems, atid ])robahly has omitted a few words which would 
have shown this. 
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You see, I go wholly upon my individual 
likinofs and distastes : that other considera- 
tions should have their weight with other peo- 
ple is natural and inevitable. 

Ever truly yours, 

Robert Browning. 

Many thanks for the volume just received 
— that with the correspondence. I hope that 
you restore the swan simile so ruthlessly cut 
away from “ Dion.” 

In 1884 he was again invited, and again 
declined, to stand for the Lord Rectorship of 
the University of St. Andrews. In the same 
year he received the LL. D. degree of the 
University of Edinburgh ; and in the follow- 
ing w^as made Ht)norary President of the As- 
sociated Societies of that city.' During the 
few days spent there on the occasion of his 
investiture, he was the guest of Professor 

1 This Associiitioii was instituted in 18.33, and is a union of 
literary and debating societies. It is at present composed of 
five : the Dialectic, Scots Law, Diagnostic, Philosophical, 
and Philoiiiathic. 
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Masson, whose solicitous kindness to him is 
still warmly rememhered in the family. 

The interest in Mr. Browning as a poet is 
beginning to spread in Germany. There is 
room for wonder that it should not have done 
so before, thongh the affinities of his genius 
are rather with the older than with the more 
modern German mind. It is mneh more re- 
markable that, many years ago, his work had 
already a sympathetic exponent in Italy. 
Signor Nencioni, Professor of Literature in 
Florence, had made his accpiaintance at Siena, 
and was possibly first attracted to him through 
his wife, although I never heard that it was 
so. lie was soon, however, fascinated by Mr. 
Browning’s poetry, and made it an object of 
serious study ; he lai'gely quoted from, and 
wrote on it, in the Roman paper “ Fanfulla 
della Domenica,” in 1881 and 1882 ; and 
jmhlished last winter what is, I am told, an 
excellent article on the same subject, in the 
“ Nuova Antologia.” Two years ago he trav- 
eled from Rome to Venice (accompanied by 
Signor Placci), for the purpose of seeing him. 
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He is fond of recitinoj passages from the 
works, and lias even made attempts at transla- 
tion : though he understands them too well 
not to pronounce them, what they are for 
every Latin language, untranslatahle. 

In 1883 Mr. Brownino; added another link 
to the golden ” chain of verse which united 
England and Italy. A statue of Goldoni 
was about to be erected in Venice. The cer- 
emonies of the occasion were to include the 
appearance of a volume — or album — of ap- 
propriate poems ; and Cavaliere Mohnenti, its 
intending editor, a leading member of the 
“ Erection Committee,” begged Mr. Browning 
to contribute to it. It was also desired that 
he should be present at the unveiling.^ He 
was unable to grant this recpiest, but con- 
sented to write a poem. This sonnet to Gol- 
doni also deserves to be more widely known, 
both for itself and for the manner of its pro- 

^ It was, I think, cluriiif^ this visit to Venice that he as- 
sisted at a no less interesting ceremony : the unveiling of a 
commemorative tablet to Baldassaro Galuppi, in his native 
island of Burano. 
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diiction. Mr. Browninjif had forgotten, or 
not understood, how soon the jn’oiiiise con- 
cerning it must 1)0 fulfilled, and it was actu- 
ally scribbled off while a messenger, sent by 
Signor Molmenti, waited for it. 

Goldoni, — good, gay, sunniest of souls, — 

Glassing lialf Veniee in that versti of tliine, — 

Wliat though it just reflect the shade and shine 
Of eoniinon life, noi* I’ender, as it rolls. 

Grandeur and gloom ? Siiflicient for thy shoals 
Was Oarnival : Parini’s depths enshrine 
Seci ets unsuited to that opaline 
Surface of things whicli laughs along thy scrolls. 

There throng tlu‘ peojde : how they come and go, 

Lisp tlu‘ soft language, flaunt the bright garb, — see, — 
On Piazza, Calle, under Portico 

And over Bridge ! Dear king of Comedy, 

Be honored ! Thou that didst love Venice so, 

Venice, and we who love her, all lov(‘ thee ! 

Venice, Novnnbcr 27, 1S8‘1. 

A complete bibliography would take ac- 
count of three other sonnets, “The Founder 
of the Feast,” 1884, “ Tlie Names,” 1884, 
and “ Wliy T am a Liberal,” 1880, to which T 
sliall h ave occasion to refer ; hut we (h*cline 
insensibly from these on to the less important 
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or more fuj^itive productions which such lists 
also include, and on which it is unneces- 
sary or undesirahle that any stress shonhl be 
laid. 

In 1885 he was joined in Venice by his 
son. It was Penini’s ” first return to the 
country of his birth, his first experience of 
the city which he had only visited in his 
nurse’s arms ; and his delight in it was so 
great that the plan shaped itself in his fa- 
ther’s mind of buying a house there, which 
should serve as 'pled-a-terre for the family, 
but more especially as a home for him. 
Neither the health nor the energies of the 
younger Mr. Browning had ever withstood 
the influence of the London climate ; a foi’- 
eign element was undoubtedly present in his 
otherwise thoroughly English constitution. 
Everything now pointed to his settling in 
Italy, and pursuing his artist life there, only 
interrupting it by occasional visits to London 
and Paris. His father entered into negotia- 
tions for the Palazzo Manzoni, next door to 
the former Hotel de 1’ Uni vers ; and the pur- 
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chase was comj)lete(l, so far as lie was con- 
cerned, before he returned to England. The 
fact is related, and his own position towards 
it described in a letter to Mrs. Charles Skir- 
row, written from Venice. 

Palazzo Giustiniani Recanati, S. Mo'isE, 
Norr.niber 15, 1885. 

My two dear friends will have supposed, 
with plenty of reason, that I never got the 
kind letter some wT^eks ago. When it came, 
I was in the middle of an affair, conducted 
by letters of quite another kind, with ])eople 
abroad : and as I fancied that every next day 
might bring me news very interesting to me 
and likely to be worth telling to the dear 
friends, I waited and waiiti^d — and only two 
days since did the matter come to a satisfac- 
tory conclusion — so, as the Irish song has 
it, “ Open your eyes and die with surjnise ” 
wdien I inform you that 1 have jnirchased the 
Manzoni Palace here, on the Canal Grande, 
of its ownin’, Maichese Montecucculi, an 
Austrian and an absentee — hence the delay 
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of communication. I did this j^urely for Pen 
— who became at once simply infatuated with 
the city wliich won my whole heart long be- 
fore he was born or thou«;ht of. 1 secure 
him a perfect domicile, every facility for his 
painting* and scul})ture, and a ])ro])erty fairly 
worth, even here and now, double what I 
gave for it — siudi is the virtue in these parts 
of ready money ! I myself shall stick to 
London — which has been so einiiiently good 
and gracious to me — so long as God per- 
mits ; only, when the inevitable outrage of 
Time gets the better of my body — (1 shall 
not believe in his reaching my soul and 
proper self) — there will be a capital retreat 
provided : and meantime I shall be able to 
take mine ease in mine own inn ” whenever 
so minded. There, my dear friends ! I trust 
now to be able to leave v(uy shortly ; tho 
main business cannot be formally concluded 
before two months at least — through the ab- 
sence of the Marchese — who left at once 
to return to his duties as commander of an 
Austrian ship ; but the necessary engagement 
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to soil and Iniy at a specifiod price is made in 
due legal form, and tlie pa])ers will l>e sent 
to me in London for signature. I hope to 
get away the wceh after m^xt at latest — 
sjiite of the weather in England which to- 
day’s letters ro])Oj t as “ atrocious ” — and 
ours, though variable, is in the main vc'iy tol- 
erahle and sometimes perfect ; for all that, I 
yearn to he at honu' in ])oor Warwick Cres- 
cent, which must do its best to make* me for- 
get my new abode. I forget you don’t know 
Venice. Well, then, the Palazzo Manzoni is 
situate on the Grand Canal, and is described 
hv Kuskin — to give* no othei' anthoritv — 
as “a perfect and very rich example of By- 
zantine Thmaissance : its warm yellow iiiarhles 
are magnificent.” And again — “ an exqui- 
site example (of Byzantine BcnaissancaO as 
apjdied to domestic architecturt'..” So testify 
the “ Stones of Venice.” But we will talk 
about the place, over a ])hotograph, when I 
am happy enough to he with you again. 

Of Venetian gossij) there is next to none. 
We had an admirable Venetian Company — 
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usiiiiT tlie dialect — at the Goldoni Theatre. 

o 

The actin(]j of Zago, in his various parts, and 
Zenon-Palladiiii, in her es])ecial character of a 
A^enetian piece of volubility and impulsive- 
ness in the shape of a servant, were admirable 
indetid. The manaoer, Gallina, is a play- 
wright of mmdi i-eputation, and gave us some 
dozen of his own pieces, mostly good and 
clever. S. is very well, — much improved in 
health : we walk sufficiently in this city, where 
walking is accounted impossible by those who 
never attemj)t it. Have I tired your good 
temj)er ? No ! you ever wished me well, and 
I love you both with my whole lieart. S.’s 
love goes with mine — who am ever yours, 

Robert Browning. 

lie never, however, owned the Manzoni 
Palace. The Austrian gentlemen ^ whose prop- 
erty it was, put forward, at the last moment, 
unexpected and to liis mind unreasonable 
claims ; and he was preparing to contest the 
position, when a timely warning induced him 


1 Two or three brothers. 
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to Avithdraw from it altoofetlier. Tlie warninsr 
proceeded from liis son, who had remained on 
the spot, and was now' informed on competent 
authority that the foundations of the house 
wfire insecure. 

In the early summer of 1884, and again in 
1886, Miss Brow'iiing had a serious illness ; 
and though she recovered, in each case com- 
pletely, and in the first rapidly, it w^as consid- 
ered desirable that she should not travel so far 
as usual from home. She and her brother 
therefore acce])ted for the August and Sep- 
tember of 1884 the o])portune invitation of an 
American friend, Mrs. Bloomfield Moore, to 
stay with her at a a ilia Avhich she rented for 
some seasons at St. Moritz. Mr. Browming 
Avas delighted Avith the Engadine, where the 
circumstances of his abode, and the thought- 
ful kindness of his hostess, allowed him to 
enjoy the benefits of comparative civilization 
together with almost perfect rejAose. The 
Aviiatlnu* that year was brilliant until the end 
of September, if not beyond it ; and his let- 
ters tell the old i)leasaut story of long daily 
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walks and a general sense of invigoration. 
One of these, written to Mr. and Mrs. Skir- 
row, also contains some pungent remarks on 
contemporary events, with an alfectionate allu- 
sion to one of the chief actors in them. 

Anyhow, I have tlie sincerest hope that 
Wolseley may get done as soon, and kill as few 
people, as possible — keeping himself safe 
and sound — brave dear fellow — for the ben- 
efit of us all.” 

He also speaks with great sympathy of the 
death of Mr. Charles Sartoris, which had just 
taken place at St. Moritz. 

In 1886, Miss Browning was not allowed to 
leave England; and she and Mr. Browning 
established themselves for the autumn at the 
Hand Hotel at Llangollen, where their old 
friends. Sir Theodore and Lady Martin, would 
be within easy reach. Mr. Browning missed the 
exhilarating effects of the Alpine air ; but he 
enjoyed the peaceful beauty of the Welsh val- 
ley, and the quiet and comfort of the old-fash- 
ioned English inn. A new source of interest 
also presented itself to him in some aspects of 
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the life of the English country gentleman. 
He was struck by the improvements effected 
by its actual owner ^ on a neighboring estate, 
and by the provisions contained in them for 
tlie comfort of both the men and the animals 
under his care ; and he afterwards made, in 
reference to them, what was for a professing 
Liberal a very striking remark : “ Talk of 
abolishing that class of men ! They are the 
salt of the earth ! ” Every Sunday afternoon 
he and liis sister drank tea — weather permit- 
tin<r — on the lawn with their friends at Brin- 
tysilio ; and he alludes gracefully to these 
meetings in a letter written in the early sum- 
mer of 1888, when Lady Martin had urged 
him to return to Wales. 

The poet left another and more pathetic 
remend)rance of himself in the neighborhood 
of Llangollen : his weekly presence at the after- 
noon Sunday service in the parish church of 
Llantysilio. Churchgoing was, as I have said, 
no part of his regular life. It was no pai t of his 
life in London. But 1 do not think he ever 


^ I believe a Captain Best. 
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failed iii it at the Universities or in tlie 
country. The assembling for prayer meant 
for him something deeper in both the religious 
and the human sense, where ancient learning 
and piety breathed through the consecrated 
edifice, or where only the figurative “ two or 
three ” were “ <rathered toyfether ” within it. 
A memorial tablet now marks the spot at 
which on this occasion the sweet grave face 
and the venerable head w^ere so often seen. 
It has been ])laced by the direction of Lady 
Martin on tlie adjoining wall. 

It was in the September of this year that 
Mr. Brow'iiinyf heard of the death of M. 
Joseph Milsand. This name represented for 
him one of the few close friendsliips which 
were to remain until the end, unclouded in 
fact and in remembrance ; and although some 
weight may be given to those circumstances 
of their lives which precluded all possihihty 
of friction and risk of disenchantment, I be- 
lieve their rooted sympathy, and Mr. Brown- 
ing’s unfailing pow^ers of appreciation would, 
in all possible cases, have maintained the bond 
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intjict. The event was at the last sudden, but 
happily not quite unexpected. 

Many other friends had passed by this time 
out of the poet’s life — those of a younger, as 
well as his own and an older generation. Miss 
Haworth died in 1883. Charles Dickens, with 
whom he had remained on the most cordial 
terms, had walked between him and his son at 
Thackeray’s funeral, to receive from him, only 
seven years later, the same jnous office. Lady 
Augusta Stanley, the daughter of his old 
friend. Lady Elgin, Avas dead, and her hus- 
band, the Dean of Westminster. So also were 
“Barry Cornwall” and John Forster, Alfred 
Domett and Thomas Carlyle, Mr. Cholmonde- 
ley and Lord Houghton ; otlnus still, both men 
and women, whose love for him might entitle 
them to a place in his Biogiaphy, but whom I 
could at most only mention by name. 

For none of these can his feeling have been 
more constant or more disinterested than that 
Avhich bound him to Carlyle. He visited him 
at Chelsea in the last weary days of his long 
life, as often as their distance from each other 
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and his own engagements allowed. Even the 
man’s posthumous self - disclosures scarcely 
availed to destroy the affectionate reverence 
which he had always felt for him. He never 
ceased to defend him against the charge of 
uiikindiiess to his wife, or to believe that in 
the matter of their domestic unhappiness she 
was the more responsible of the two.’ Yet 
Carlyle had never rendered him that service, 
easy as it appears, wdiich one man of letters 
most justly values from another : that of pro- 
claiming the admiration which he privately 
expresses for his works. The fact was incom- 
prehensible to Mr. Browning — it was so for- 
eign to his owui nature ; and he commented on 
it wdth a touch, though merely a touch, of bit- 

^ Ilo always Ihouglit lier a hard and uiilnvabh^ woman, and 
I believe little liking was lost between them. He told a com- 
ical story of how he had once, unintentionally but rather stu- 
pidly, annoyed lier. Slic had asked Iiim, as he was standing 
by her tea-tal)le, to ])ut the kettle back on the fire. lie took 
it out of her hands, but, preoccupied by the conversation he 
was carrying on, deposited it on the liearth-rug. It was some 
time before he could be made to see that this was wrong ; 
ajid he believed Mrs. Carlyle never ceased to think that he 
had a mischievous motive for doing it. 
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terness, when repeating to a friend some al- 
most extravagant eiilogium which in earlier 
days he had received from him itte-a-lHe. “ If 
only/’ he said, “ those words had been ever 
repeated in public, what good they might have 
done me ! ” 

In the spring of 1886 he accepted the post 
of Foreign Correspondent to the Royal Acad- 
emy, rendered vacant by the death of Lord 
Houghtcn. He had long been on very friendly 
terms with the leading Academicians, and a 
constant guest at the Banquet ; and his fitness 
for the office admitted of no doubt. But his 
nomination by the President and the manner 
in which it was ratified by the Council and 
general body gave him sincere pleasure. 

Early in 1887 the “ Parleyings ” appeared. 
Their author is still the same Robert Brown- 
ing, though here and there visibly touched by 
the hand of time. Passages of sweet or ma- 
jestic music, or of exquisite fancy, alternate 
with its long stretches of argumentative 
thought ; and the light of imagination still 
plays, however fitfully, over statements of 
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opinion to which constant repetition has given 
a suggestion of commonplace. But the revi- 
sion of the work caused him unusual trouble. 
The subjects he had chosen strained his pow- 
ers of exposition ; and 1 think he often tried 
to remedy by mere verbal correction what was 
a defect in the logical arrangement of his 
ideas. They would slide into each other where 
a visible dividing line was required. The last 
stage of his life was now at hand ; and the 
vivid return of fancy to his boyhood’s literary 
loves was in pathetic, perhaps not quite acci- 
dental coincidence with the fact. It will be 
well to pause at this beginning of his decline, 
and recall so far as possible the image of the 
man who lived, and worked, and loved, and 
was loved among us, during that brief old age, 
and the lengthened period of level strength 
which had preceded it. The record already 
given of his life and work supplies the outline 
of the picture ; but a few more personal details 
are required for its completion. 
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When Mr. Browiiinp^ wrote to Miss Ha- 
worth, in the July of 1861, he had said : ^*^1 
shall still grow, I hope ; but iiiy root is taken, 
and remains.” He was then alluding to a spe- 
cial offshoot of feeling and association, on the 
permanence of which it is not now necessary 
to dwell ; but it is certain that he continued 
growing up to a late age, and that the devel- 
opment was only limited by those general 
roots, those fixed conditions of his being, 
which had predetermined its form. This pio- 
gressive intellectual vitality is amply re 2 )re- 
sented in his works ; it also reveals itself in 
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Ills letters in so far as I have been allowed to 
publish them. I only refer to it to give em- 
phasis to a contrasted or corresponding char- 
acteristic : his aversion to every thought of 
change. I have sj3oken of his constancy to all 
degrees of friendship and love. What he 
loved once he loved always, from tlie dearest 
luan or woman to whom his alleiriance had 

c5 

been given to the humblest piece of furniture 
which had served him. It was equally true 
that what he had done once he was wont, for 
tliat very reason, to continue doing. The de- 
votion to habits of feeling extended to habits 
of life; and although the lower constancy gen- 
erally served the purposes of the higher, it 
also sometimes clashed with them. It con- 
spired with liis ready kindness of heart to 
make him subject to circumstances which at 
first appealed to him through that kindness, 
but lay really beyond its scoj)e. This state- 
ment, it is true, can only fully apply to the 
latter part of his life. His powers of reaction 
must originally have been stronger, as well as 
freer from the paralysis of conflicting motive 
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and interest. The marked slirinkinj^ from ef- 
fort in any untried direction, which was often 
another name for his stability, could scarcely 
have coexisted with tlie fresher and more curi- 
ous interest in men Jind thin^^s ; we knoAV in- 
deed from recorded facts that it was a feelin<>' 
of later growth ; and it visibly increased witli 
the periodical nervous exhaustion of his ad- 
vancing years. I am convinced, nevertheless, 
that, when the restiveness of boyhood had 
j)assed away, Mr. Browning’s strength was al- 
ways more passive than active ; that he habit- 
ually made the best of external conditions 
rather than tried to chmige them. lie was a 
lighter ” only by the brain. And on this 
point, thougli on this only, his work is mis- 
leading. 

The acquiescent tendency arose in some de- 
gree from two equally prominent characteris- 
tics of Mr. Browning’s nature : his optimism, 
and his belief in direct Providence ; and these 
again represented a condition of mind which 
was in certain res})e(^ts a (juality, but must in 
others be recognized as a defect. It disposed 
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him too much to make a virtue of’ hap})iuess. 
It tended also to tlie igiioiing or denying’ of 
many incidental possibilities, and many stand- 
ing problems of human suffering. The fii*st 
part of this assertion is illustrated by The 
Two Poets of Croisic,” in which Mr. Brown- 
ing declares that, oth(‘r conditions being ecpial, 
the greater poet will have been he who led 
the haj)pier life, who most comjdetely — and 
we must take this in the human as well as 
religious sense — triumphed over siiffeidng. 
The second has its proof in the contempt for 
poetic melancholy which flashes from the sup- 
posed utterance of Shakespeare in At the 
Mermaid ; ” its negative justification in the 
whole range of his work. 

Such facts may be hard to reconcile W’^ith 
others already known of Mr. Browning’s na- 
ture, or already stated concerning it ; but it 
is in the depths of that nature that the so- 
lution of this, as of more than one other 
anomaly, must be sought. It is true that re- 
membered pain dwelt longer with him than 
remembered pleasure. It is true that the last 
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great sorrow of his life was long felt and 
cherished Ijy him as a religion, and that it en- 
tered as such into the courage with which he 
first confronted it. It is no less true that he 
directly and increasingly cultivated happiness ; 
and that because of certiiin sulleriiiiis which 
had been connected wdtli tliem, he would often 
have refused to live his happiest days again. 

It seems still harder to associate defective 
human sympathy with his hind lieart and 
large dramatic imagination, though that very 
imagination was an important factor in the 
case. It forbade the collective and mathe- 
matical estimate of human suffering, which is 
so much in favor Avith modern pliilanthroi)y, 
and so untrue a measure for the individual 
hfe ; and he indirectly condemns it in Fe- 
rishtah’s Fancies ” in the parable of “ Bean 
Stripes.” But his dominant individuality also 
barred the recognition of any judgment or im- 
pression, any thought or feeling, which did 
not justify itself from his own point of view. 
The barrier would melt under the influence of 
a sympathetic mood, as it would stiffen in the 
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atmospliere of disagreement. It would yield, 
as did ill liis case so many other things, to 
continued indirect pressure, whether from his 
love of justice, the strength of his attach- 
ments, or his power of imaginative absorption. 
But he was hound by the conditions of an 
essentially creative nature. The suhjective- 
ness, if I may for once use that hackneyed 
word, had passed out of his work only to root 
itself more strongly in his life. lie was self- 
centred, as the creative nature must inevitably 
be. He appeared, for this reason, more widely 
sympathetic in his works than in his life, 
though even in the former certain grounds of 
vicarious feeling remained untouched. The 
sympathy there displayed was creative and 
obeyed its own law. That which was de- 
manded from him by reality was responsive, 
and implied submission to the law of other 
minds. 

Such intellectual egotism is unconnected 
with moral selfishness, though it often uncon- 
sciously does its work. Were it otherwise, I 
should have passed over in silence this aspect, 
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comprehensive tliough it is, of Mr. Brown- 
ing’s character. He was capable of the largest 
self-sacrifice and of the smallest self-denial ; 
and would exercise either whenever love or 
duty clearly pointed the way. He would, he 
believed, cheerfully have done so at the com- 
mand, however arbitrary, of a Higher Power ; 
he often spoke of the absence of such injunc- 
tion,, whether to endurance or action, as the 
great theoretical difficulty of life for those 
who, like himself, rejected or (piestioned the 
dogmatic teachings of Christianity. This does 
not mean that he ignored the traditional mo- 
ralities Avhich have so largely taken their place. 
They coincided in great measure with his own 
instincts ; and few occasions coidd have arisen 
in which they would not he to him a sufficient 
guide. I may add, though this is a digres- 
sion, that he never admitted the right of 
genius to defy them ; when such a right had 
once been claimed for it in his presence, he 
rejoined (prickly, That is an error ! JVohlesse 
ohlUje.r But he had diffituilty in acknow- 
ledging any abstract law which did not derive 
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from a Higher Power ; and tliis fact may have 
been at once cause and consequence of the 
special conditions of his own mind. All hu- 
man or conventional obligation appeals finally 
to the individual judgment ; and in his case 
this could easily he obscured by the always 
militant imagination, in regard to any subject 
in which his feelings were even indirectly con- 
cerned. No one saw more justly than he, 
when the object of vision was gcnicral or re- 
mote. Whatever entered his personal atmos- 
phere encountered a refracting medium in 
which objects were decomposed, and a succes- 
sion of details, each held as it were close to 
the eye, blocked out the larger view. 

We have seen, on the other hand, that he 
accepted imperfect knowledge as part of the 
discipline of experience. It detracted in no 
sense from his conviction of direct relations 
with the Creator. This was indeed the central 
fact of his theology, as the absolute individual 
existence had been the central fact of his met- 
aphysics; and when he described the fatal 
leap in “ Red Cotton Nightcaj) Country ” as a 
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frantic appeal to the Higher Powers for the 
‘‘ sisrii ” which the man’s religion did not af- 
ford, and his nature could not supply, a spe- 
cial dramatic sympathy was at work within 
him. The third part of the epilogue to 
Dramatis Persome ” represented his own 
creed ; though this was often accentuated in 
the sense of a more personal privilege, and a 
perhaps less poetic mystery, than the poem 
conveys. Tlie Evangelical Christian and the 
sul)j(*ctive idealist jjhilosopher were curiously 
hleiided in his composition. 

The tiansitioii seems violent from this old- 
world religion to any system of politicos a])pli- 
cahle to the present day. They were, never- 
theless, closely allied in Mr. Browning’s mind. 
His politics were, so far as they went, the 
practical aspect of his religion. Their cardi- 
nal doctrine was the liberty of individual 
growth ; removal of every harrier of prejudice 
or convention hy which it might still be 
cheeked. He had been a Radical in youth, 
and ])rob:ibly in early manhood ; he remained, 
in the truest sense of the word, a Liberal j 
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and his position as such was defined in the 
sonnet prefixed in 188G to Mr. Andrew Reid’s 
essay, Why 1 am a Liberal,” and bearing 
tlie same name. Its profession of faith did 
not, however, necessarily bind him to any 
political party. It separated liim from all the 
newest developments of so-called Liberalism. 
He respected the rights of property. He was 
a true patriot, hating to see his country 
plunged into aggressive wars, but tenacious of 
her position among the empires of the world. 
He was also a passionate Unionist ; although 
the question of our political relations with 
Ireland weighed less with him, as it has done 
with so many others, than those considera- 
tions of law and order, of honesty and human- 
ity, which have been trampled under foot in 
the name of Home Rule. It grieved and sur- 
prised him to find himself on this subject at 
issue with so many valued friends ; and no 
pain of Lost Leadership was ever more angry 
or more intense, than that which came to him 
throuij:!! the defection of a gieat statesman 
whom he had honored and loved, from what 
he believed to be the right cause. 
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The cliaraeter of Mr. Browning’s friend- 
ships reveals itself in great measure in even a 
simple outline of his life. Ilis first friends of 
his own sex were almost exclusively men of 
letters, l)y taste if not hy profession ; the cir- 
cumstances of his entrance into society made 
this a matter of course. In later years he 
associated on cordial terms with men of very 
various interests and professions ; and only 
writers of consjucuous merit, whether in prose 
or poetry, attracted him as such. No inter- 
course was more conirenial to him than that of 
the higher class of English clergymen. He 
sym])athized in their beliefs even when he did 
not share them. Above all he loved their 
culture ) and the love of culture in general, 
of its old classic forms in particular, was as 
strong in him as if it had been formed by all 
the natural and (conventional associations of a 
univei'sity careei’. lie had hearty friends and 
appreciators among the dignitaries of the 
Church — successive Archbishops and Bish- 
ops, Deans of Westminster and St. Paul’s. 
They all knew the value of the great free- 
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lance who fought like the gods of old with the 
regulai' army. No name, however, has been 
mentioned in the poet’s family more fre- 
quently or witli more alfectioii tlian that of* 
the Rev. J. D. W. Williams, Vicar of Bottis- 
ham in Cambridgeshire. The mutual ac- 
quaintaiice, which was made through Mr. 
Browning’s brother-in-law, Mr. George Moul- 
ton-Barrett, was prej)ared by Mr. Williams’s 
great love for his ])oems, of which he trans- 
lated many into Latin and Greek ; hut 1 am 
convinced that Mr. Browning’s delight in his 
friend’s classical attainments was quite as 
great as his gratification in the tribute he him- 
self derived from them. 

llis love of genius wsxs a worship : and in 
this we must include his whole life. Nor 
was it, as this fecdijig so often is, exclusively 
exercised upon the past. I do not suppose 
his more eminent contemporaries ever (piite 
knew how generous his enthusiasm for them 
had been, how free from any undercurrent 
of envy, or impidse to avoidable criticism. 
He could not endure even just censure of 
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one whom he believed, or liad believed, to 
he irreat. I have seen him wince under 
it, thoiig^h no third person was present, 
and heard him answer, “ Don’t ! don’t ! ” 
fis if physical pain were heini^ inflicted on 
him. In the early days he would make his 
friend, M. de Monclar, draw for him from 
memory the likenesses of famous writers 
whom he had known in Paris ; tlie sketches 
thus made of Georp^e Sand and Victor Hugo 
are still in the ])oet’s family. A still more 
striking and very touching incident refers 
to one of the winters, probably the second, 
which he s])ent in Paris. He was one day 
walking with little Pen, when Beranger came 
in sight, and he bade the child “ run up to ” 
or run jjast that gentli'iiian, and i)ut his 
hand for a moment upon him.” This was a 
great man, he afterwards exjdained, and he 
wished his son to bo able by and by to say 
that if he had not known, he had at all events 
touched him. Scientific genius raid^ed with 
him only second to the poetical. 

Mr. Brow'uing’s delicate professional sym- 
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patliies justified some sensitiveness on his own 
account ; hut he was, I am (;onvinced, as free 
from this (quality as a man with a po(‘t-nature 
could possibly be. It may seem hazardous to 
conjecture how serious criticism would have 
alfected him. Few men so much “ reviewed ” 
have experienced so little. He was by turns 
derided or ij^nored, enthusiastically praised, 
zealously analyzed and interpreted : but the 
independent judgment which could embrace 
at once the (piality of his mind and its de- 
fects is almost absent — has been so at all 
events during later years — from the volumes 
which have been written about him. I am 
convinced, nevertheless, that he would have 
a(!(iepted serious, even adverse criticism, if it 
had borne the impress of unbiased thought 
and genuine sincerity. It could not be other- 
wise with one in whom the poAver of rever- 
ence was so strongly marked. 

He asked hut one thing of his revicAvers, as 
he asked hut one thing of his larger public. 
The first demand is indicated in a letter to 
Mrs. Frank Hill, of January 31, 1884. 
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Dear Mrs. Hill, — Could you Lefriend 
me ? The “ Century ” prints a little insigni- 
ficance of mine — an impromptu sonnet — 
but prints it correctly. The “ Pall Mall ” 
pleases to extract it — and produces what I 
inclose : one line left out, and a note of ad- 
mhation (!) turned into an 1, and a super- 
fluous ‘‘ the ” stuck in — all these blunders 


with the correctly printed text before it ! So 
does the charge of unintelligibility attach it- 
self to your poor friend — who can kick 


nobody. 


Robert Browning. 


The carelessness often shown in the most 
friendly quotation could hardly be absent 
from that which was intended to supjiort a 
hostile view ; and the only injustice of which 
he ever complained was what he spoke of as 
falsely condemning him out of his own mouth. 
He used to say : If a critic declares that any 
])oem of mine is unintelligible, the reader 
may go to it and judge for himself ; but if it 
is made to appear unintelligible by a passage 
extracted from it and distorted by misprints, 
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I have 110 redress.” He also failed to realize 
those conditions of thought, and still more 
of expression, which made him often on first 
reading; difticult to understand : and as the 
younger generation of his admirers often deny 
those difficulties wdiere they exist, as emphat- 
ically as their grandfathers proclaimed them 
wliere they did not, public opinion gave him 
little lielp in the matter. 

The second (unspoken) request was in some 
sense an antithesis to the first. Mr. Brown- 
ing desired to be read aijcurately hut not liter- 
ally. He deprecated the constant habit of 
readin<r him into his work ; whether in search 
of the personal meaning of a given jiassage or 
poem, or in the light of a foregone comdusion 
as to what that meaning must be. The latter 
process was that generally preferred, because 
the individual mind naturally seeks its own 
reflection in the poet’s work, as it does in the 
facts of nature. It was stimulated by the 
investigations of the Browning Societies, and 
by the partial familiarity with his actual life 
which constantly supplied tempting, if un- 
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trustwortliy chies. It out of the stroiij^ 

personal as well as litc'rai y interest 'svliieli he 
insj)iie(l. But the tendeney to listen in his 
work for a sinok* re<’urrent note always striuk 
him as analogous to the ins])ectlon of a pie- 
tiire i]^allery with <yes hlind to every color hut 
oin; ; ajid the act of symj)athy often involved 
in this mode of judu^ment was inuitralized for 
him ])y the limitation of his genius which it 
])resuj)])osed. Ilis general ohjection to heing 
identilied with his works is set forth in “ At 
the Mmniaid, ’’ and other ])oems of the same 
volume, in Avhieh it tak(‘s the' form of a rather 
caj)t ions prot est against in I erring from the 
2)oet any habit oi- «jualitv (d' th(‘ man ; and 
wheie also, under the imjudse of the dramatic 
mood, he enforces the lesson hv savine" more 
than he can ])ossil)ly mean. Ilis readers might 
object that his human j)ersonality was so often 
])laiidy revealed in his 2)oetic utterance 
(whether or not that of Shakes]>eare was), and 
so often also avowed by it, that the line whitdi 
divided them became impossible to draw. But 
he again Avould have rejoined that the poet 
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could luncr cxjucss liiinsolf with any large 
freedom, unless a tietiou of impersonality were 
granted to him. He might also have alleged, 
he often did allege, that in his ease the tietiou 
would hold a great deal of truth ; since, ex- 
eej)t in the rarest eases, the very fact of po(‘ti(*, 
al)ove all of dramatie reproduction, detracts 
from the r(‘ality of the thought oi‘ fe(‘liug 
re])ro(lueed. It introduces th(‘ alloy of fancy 
without which the fixed outlines of evtm living 
ex])erience cannot he welded into p«a“tie form. 
He claimed, in short, that in judging of his 
Avorh, one should allow for tin? action in it 
of the constructive imagination, in the excr- 
cise of which all deeper poetry consists. 
form of literalism, which showed itself in seek- 
ing historical authority foi- (iV(‘ry chaiacter 
or incident which he employed hy way 
of illustration, was especially irritating to 
him. 

1 may (as indeel 1 must) concede this 
much, without impugning eithei’ tlui ])leasure 
or the gratitude with which he recognized the 
inereasing interest in his poems, and, if some- 
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times exhibited in a mistalien form, tlie <^row- 
in^- a|)j)r(!( iati()n of them. 

Tluiie was aiiotlier and more striking*' i)eeii- 
liarity in Mr. Browning’s attitude towards liis 
works : his constant conviction that the latest 
mnst he tlie hest, because the outcome of the 
fullest mental ex]»erience, and of the longest 
])raetice in his art. He was kec'idy alive to 
the necessary failings of youthful literary pro- 
duction ; he also ])ractieally denied to it the 
(juality which so often places it at an advan- 
tage over that, not indeed of more mature 
manhood, hut at all events of advancing age. 
There was much in his own ex])eiit'nce to 
blind him to the natural elVects of time ; it 
had l)e(‘n a ])rolonged triumph over them. 
Blit the delusion, in so far as it was one, lay 
dee])er than the ti'stimonv of such experience, 
and would, 1 think, have survived it. It was 
the essi'uce of his belief that the mind is 
su])erior to physical change ; that it may he 
helpi'd or hindeied hy its temjiorary alliance 
with the hodv, hut will none the less outstrip 
it in their joint course ; and as intellect was 
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for him tlio lifo of pootrv, so was tlu' powor of 
])()('tiy iiidopomlent of hodily ])roi»ress and 
hodily (h‘(.;llue. This oonxlction pervaded his 
life. He learned, thouo'h ha])pily very late, to 
feel ag(‘ an impt'diinent ; he never aeeej)ied 
it as a dis<|iialitieation. 

He finished his work very carefully. He 
had the better rii;ht to rescuit any «;arhhni^ of 
it, that this hahitually took jdace through his 
])iinctnation. whi(di was always made with the 
fidlest s(Mise of its significances to any hut the 
baldest style*, and e)f its s])ese ial impeertanee te> 
his e)wn. I have* heard him say : “ Peo])le 
accuse! me e)f not takinj]^ pains ! 1 take ne)th- 

in<jf hn( ])ains ! ” Anel there was indeed a cu- 
riems ceentrast hestwe^en the irres])e)nsihle‘, e)ften 
stran<;e*ly un(|uestie»ne*el, imjeulse tee which the 
substance* of eae h ])(K*m was elues, anel the ce)n- 
Rcientioiis labor which he* always eleve)ted to its 
feuni. The* lahe)i ie)ns habit imist haves grown 
upon him : it was natural that it sheuld elo se) as 
themght gaine*d the* ascendeuiey over emotiem 
in what he hael to say. Mrs. llreiwning teilel 
Mr. Yal Prinsep that her husband “ v/orked 
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at a jj^roat rat(* ; ” and tliis fact proltably con- 
ii(*ct<‘d itself witli the dilheulty he tlieii found 
in altei ino' the form or \vordin<]^ of any partie- 
idar jdirase ; lie wrote mosl fretpumtly under 
that lyrical ins])irat]oii in which the idea and 
the lorm are least separable from each other. 
AVe know, how(‘V(*r, that in th(( lat(“r (*ditions 
of his old work he always corrected where' he 
coidd ; and if we notice tlu' chaimed lines in 
“Paracelsus” or “ Sordello,” as they ajipear 
in the edition of 18G3, or the sliiii’hter altera- 
tions indicated tor the last I’ejirint of his works, 
Ave are struck hy tin* care' e'vme'eel in them for 
o're^ate'r smeiothness of exjiressiem, as well as 
for «*reate'r ae*curaey and fence. 

Tie jireMlue'cel h'ss rajiidly in later life, 
the)Ui;h he coulel threiw eilf impre)mj)tu verses, 
Avlu'the'r se'iiems e»r e'emiie-al, with the utmeist 
ease. Ilis Avork Avas then of a kinel Avhich re- 
quired more deliheratiem ; anel either claims 
had multiplied upem his time anel themoTits. 
lie AA'as oI.kI to have aeeeimplished twentv or 
tiiirtv lines in a morniiiij:. After lune h-time', 
for many years, he aveiided, Avhen jiossible, 
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even answerino; a note. Tint lie always eoimted 
a (lay lost on wliieli he had not written soine- 
thiiii*; ; and in those last vi'ars on which we 
have yet to (‘iitei’, he eoniplaini'd hltt(‘rly of 
the (juantity ot ejiheiiu'ral (•ori(‘s])on(h'n(!(‘ 
which kept him hack from his proper work. 
He oma* A\Tot(“. on the occasion of a short ill- 
ness which eoiitined him to the house, ‘‘ All 
iny pow('r of ima»»ination seems ^’one. T 
ini<>'ht as well he in IkmI ! '* !!(> r{*[)('a1edly 

(h'teriniiK'd to writ(i a jiomn (!V('ry <hiy, and 
once sueeeedeil lor a forlnl<»;ht in (loiiin' so. 
He Aviis then in I’aris, pr(‘j»ai‘in‘i[' “ Men and 
M'Onien.” '‘(Jhihle lloland ” and “ Wpnien 
and ltos(*s were amonj^ those jirodiiced on 
this ])lan ; the hitter havinjj^ hei'ii siii:;'^’e.st(‘(l 
hy some flowi'rs sent to Ins wifi*. The lyrics 
ill “■ Ferishtah’s Fanei(.*s ’’ were written, I la*- 
lieve, on eons(H*ntive days ; and the intention 
renewed itself with his last work, thouoli it 
cannot have heen maintaiiKal. 

He was not as i^reat a reader in lat(‘r as in 
eai'li('r years ; he had neitluir time nor avail- 
able stri'iigth to he so if he had wished ; and 
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he ahsorhod almost uiicoiisc'ionsly every item 
wlilcli added its(‘lf to tlie sum of j^^eiieial 
liiiowledii’i*. lioolis liad indeed served for 
liim tlieir most important ]nirpose when they 
had satisfi(Ml th(‘ first euriositles of his oenius, 
and enahled it to estahllsh its inde])end(*nee. 
TIis mind was made up on tin* chief sul)ieets 
of eontemporarv tlionolit^ and what was novel 
or eontrovmsial in its ]»ro»-eedin<»' liad no at- 
traction for him. lit' would read anythlnii^, 
short of an English novel, to a friend whoso 
eyes re(piire<l this assistance* ; hut sueli ]dea- 
sure* as Ik* derive'd from tlu* aet Avas more often 
svm])atli(*tic than sjtontaiu'ons, ev(*n Avhen In* 
had not, as he* oft(*n had, selected for it a hook 
which he ah'(*:idv kn(*w. In tlu* course of his 
last decade lu* devoted hims(*lf for a short time 
to the study of Sjeanish and ll(*hr(*w. The 
Spanish dramatists A’ickh'd him a fund of new 
enjovuK'ut; and he delii^hted in his ])ower of 
r(*adini*’ Ilc'hrc'Av in its most difficidt ])rinted 
forms, lie also ti ied, hut with less r(*sult, to im- 
prove his knowledge of German. Ilis eyesight 
defied all ohstacles of had paper and ancient 
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ty]H*, and tlioro Avas anxiety as well as j>l(‘asnrc 
to those about liiin in Ins nnfailini;’ eontidenee 
in its ])o\vers. Jle nevin- wore sj)eetaeles, nor 
had the least eonseionsness of re(|nirlni»; them, 
lie would read an old elos(‘ly printed volume 
hy the wanini;' lii*ht of a winter aftt*rnoon, 
positively refusing’ to use a lam]>. Indei'd, his 
])referenee of tlie faint(‘st natural lii;ht to the 
best that could he artilieially ])ro(lueed was 
]>erha|)s tlu‘ one su<>i;(‘stion of cominjj;’ ehanux'. 
lie used for all purpos(‘S a sini;le eye; for tin' 
two did not combine in tlu'ir action, the ri^lit 
serving' exclusiyely for near, the left for dis- 
tant objects. Tliis Avas why in walking;' h(‘ 
often clost'd the ri;;ht (we ; whih* it was indis- 
pensable to his comfort in rc^adiiii^, not only 
that the lijiht should come from tin* riiiht side, 
hut that the left should la* shiehled from any 
luminous ohj«*ct, lik(* tin; Hr(;, which ev(;n at 
the distance of half the lenj'th of a room would 
strik(‘ on his field of vision and confuse the 
near sii;ht. 

His literary interest became iner(;asln^ly 
centred on records of the lives of men and 
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women ; especially of such men and women as 
he had known j he was generally curious to 
see the newly published biographies, though 
often disappointed by them. He would also 
read, even for his amusement, good works 
of French or Italian fiction. His allegiance 
to Balzac remained unshaken, though he was 
conscious of lengthiness when he read him 
aloud. This author’s deep and hence often 
poetic realism was, I heheve, hound up with 
his own earliest aspirations towards dramatic 
art. His manner of reading aloud a story 
which he already knew was the counterpart 
of his own method of construction. He 
would claim his hstener’s attention for any 
apparently unimportant fact which had a part 
to play in it ; he would say : Listen to this 
description : it will he important. Observe 
this character : you will see a great deal more 
of him or her.” We know that in his own 
work nothing was thrown away ; no note was 
struck which did not add its vibration to 
the general utterance of the poem ; and his 
habitual generosity towards a fellow-worker 
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prompted him to seek and recognize the same 
quality, even in productions where it was less 
conspicuous than in his own. The patient 
reading which he required for himself was 
justified by that which he always demanded 
for others ; and he claimed it less in his own 
case for his possible intricacies of thought 
or style, than for that compactness of living 
structure in which every detail or group of 
details was essential to the whole, and in a 
certain sense contained it. He read few 
things with so much pleasure as an occasional 
chapter in the Old Testament. 

Mr. Browning was a brilliant talker; he 
was admittedly more a talker than a conversa- 
tionalist. But this quality had nothing in 
common with self-assertion or love of display. 
He had too much respect for the acquire- 
ments of other men to wish to impose silence 
on those who were competent to speak ; and 
he had great pleasure in listening to a discus- 
sion on any subject in which he was interested, 
and on which he was not specially informed. 
He never willingly monopolized the conversa- 
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tioii ; l)ut \vli('!n (tailed upon to take a j)romi- 
iieiit ])ait ill it, (‘Itlier willi one person or with 
several, the How of renieinhered kiiowled<:»e 
and levived mental experience, comhined with 
the in^itnnons eajj^erness to vindicate* some 
])oint in dispute, would (jften carry him away; 
while his hearers nearly as oft(*n allow(*d him 
to ])roc(*cd from ahsenc(t of any desiie to in- 
terrupt him. Tills ^reat mental fertility had 
l)(*en ]n(‘par(‘d hy tin* Avide reading- and thor- 
oiiiih assimilation of his (*arly davs : and it 
Avas only at a lat(*r, and in certain r(*spccts 
h‘ss vio'oi'ons ]»(*rlod. that its full hearini*' 
could h(* s(*(*n. Jlis nn'inoiy for ])assin^' oc- 
cnrrenc(*s, even such as had im])resscd him, 
lH*canie v(*rv Aveak ; it Avas so hefore he had 
orown really old ; and In* Avonld ni<»e this 
fact in (hqirccation of any Avant of kindness 
or sympathy Avhlch a sj’iven act of foroetfnl- 
ness mii»ht seem to invoha*. He had jiroha- 
hly alwaA’s, in matt(*rs toiichlnn^ his oavu life, 
till* memorv of fcclino’s more than that of 
facts, 1 think this has l)(*en descrihed as a 
jieculiarity of the poet-nature ; and though 
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this ineiiiorv is ]>i()l)ahly tlio nioro tcMiaeious 
of tin two, it is no sate <;'ui(h‘ to the roeovery 
of facts, still l(‘ss to tlial of tlu'lr onh'i* and 
siij^niticanee. Yi't uj) to tlu' last wt‘eks, even 
the last conscious davs (►f his lift*, his reinein- 
hrance of historical incidcnil, his a))tnt‘ss of 
literary illustration, lu'ver faih'd iiiin. His 
dinner -tahh* anecdotes sup|)li(‘d, of course', 
no measure for this s]>ontaneous r('))roduc- 
tive ]»ower ; yet some weight must he eiven to 
the numher of years diirini;' whicli he could 
ahound in such stories, and atte'st th(*ir c(m- 
stant an])ro])riateness hy not repiNitine' tlmm. 

This hrilliant mental (juahty had its draw- 
hack, on which I have already touched in a 
rather dillerent connection : tlie ohstaede which 
it creat(*d to even seuious and juivate conver- 
sation on anv subject on whicli he was not 
neutral. Feeliiii;-, imai^ination, and the vivid- 
ness of jiersonal jioints of view constantly 
thwarted the attemjit at a dis|)assionat(i ex- 
chaim'c of ideas. Hut the halance often 

r> 

rii^hted itself Avhen tin* excilenuMit of the dis- 
cussion was at an endj and it would even 
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become apparent tliat ex])ressi()ns or argu- 
ments wliicli lie liad passed over iinlieeded, or 
as it seemed unheard, liad stored themselves 
in his mind and home fruit there. 

J think it is Mr. Sharp who has remarked 
that Mr. Browning comhined impulsiveness of 
manner with much real reserve. He was ha- 
bitually reticent where his d(H*per f eelings were 
concerned ; and the im])ulsiveness and the 
ri'tieence were both eipially rooted in his 
])()etie and human tem]»erament. The one 
nu^ant the vital force of his emotions, the 
other their sensibility. In a smaller or more 
jirosaic nature they must have modified each 
other. But the ])artial secretiveness had also 
occasionally its conscious motives, some unsel- 
fish. and some seir-regarding ; and from this 
point of view it .stood in marked apjiareiit 
antagonism to the more expansive (jualitv\ 
He never, however, intentionally withheld 
from others such things as it concerned them 
to know. His intellectual and religious con- 
victions were open to all Avho seriously sought 
them ; and if, even on such jioints, he did not 
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appear (‘oniniunicative, it was because lie took 
more interest in any subject of conversation 
which did not directly centre in himself. 

Settinji^ aside the delicacies wliich tend to 
self-concealment, and for Avhich he had been 
always more or less cons])icnons ; exceptinjr 
also the pride which would co()porate with ^ 
them, all his inclinations Avere in the direction 
of truth ; there ivas no (juality whi(^h he so 
much loved and admired. lie thoimht aloud 

O 

Avherever he could trust himself to do so. 
Impulse predominated in all the active mani- 
festations of his nature. The fiery child jind 
the impatient boy had left their traces in 
the man ; and with them the peculiar child- 
like (piality which the man of ofcnins miver 
ontjj^rows, and which, in its mingled wayward- 
ness and swecdiK'ss, was present in Itobert 
Browning till almost his dying day. There 
was also a recurrent touch of hardness, dis- 
tinct from the comj)aratively nngcmial mood 
of his earlier years of widowhood ; and this, 
like his reserve, seemed to conflict with his 
general character, but in reality harmonized 
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witli it. It meant, not that feelinj^ was sus- 
])en(le(l in him, but that it was compressed. 
It was liis natural response to any oj)position 
Avhieh his reasoninsfs could not shake nor his 
will overcome, and which, lij^htly or not, con- 
veyed to him the sense of beinj^ misunder- 
stood. It reacted in pain for others, hut it 
lay with an achiiif^ weight on his own heart, 
and was thrown olf in an uj)heaval of the 
]>(*nt-u]) kindliness and alfection, the moment 
their true sj)rings were touched. The harden- 
ing power in his com])ositi()n, though fugitive 
and comparatively seldom displayed, was in 
fact pro])ortioned to his tenderness ; and no 
one who had not seen him in the revulsion 
from a hard mood, or the regr(4 for it, knew 
what that tenderness could he. 

Thiderlying all the ])eculiarlties of his na- 
ture, its strength and its weakness, its exuber- 
ance and its reserves, was the nervous excita- 
bility of which I have spoken in an earlier 
chapter. I have heard him say : “ I am ner- 
vous to such a degre‘e that I might fancy I 
could not enter a drawing-room, if I did not 
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know from lono- experience that 1 can do it.” 
lie did not desire to conceal the fact, nor 
need others conceal it for him ; since it was 
only calculated to disarm criticism and to 
strengthen symj)athy. The special vital power 
which he derived from this or<»anization need 
not he realhrmed. It carried also its inevita- 
hle (hsahlements. Its resources wt're not al- 
ways under his own control ; and lu‘ friMjueiitly 
complaiiu'd of the lack of jireseiice of mind 
which would seize him on any conventional 
emeig(*ncy not included in the daily social 
routine. In a real one he was never at faidt. 
lie never failed in a sympathetic resjioiise or 
a jdayful retort ; he was always provided with 
the exact counter requisite in a game of words. 
In this respect indeed he had all the powers 
of the conversationalist ; and the jierfect ease 
and grace and geniality of his manner on such 
occasions arose probably far more from his 
innate human and social qualities than from 
even his familiar intercourse with the world. 
But he could not extemporize a speech. He 
could not on the spur of the moment string 
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t()<»'etlier the more or less set phrases whieh an 
after-dinner oration demands. All his friends 
knew this, and spared him the necessity of 
refusing. He had once a headaelie all day, 
because at a dinner, the night before, a false 
report had reacluHl him that he was going to 
he asked to s])eak. This alone would have 
sufli(!ed to juev'ent him from accepting any 
])uhlic ])ost. He confesses the disability in a 
pretty note to Piofessor Knight, written in 
reference to a recent meeting of the Words- 
worth Society. 

19 Waiiwick Ckkkcent, W., 
Md'l 9, 1S84. 

My dear Prxjfessor KxKiHT, — I seem 
ungracious and ungrateful, hut am neithei- ; 
though, now that your festi\'al is over, I Avish 
I could have overcome my scrujiles and appre- 
hensions. It is hard to say — when kind peo- 
ple press one to “ just speak for a minute ” — 
that the business, so easy to almost anybody, 
is too boAvildering for one’s self. 

Ever truly yours, 

Robert Browning. 
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A Rectorial Address need obviously not 
have been exteinjxn ized, but it would also have 
been irksome to him to prepare. He was not 
accustomed to utterini]^ himself in prose except 
Avithin the limits, and under the Incitements, 
of private eorresj)ondence. The ceremonial 
pid)licitv attaching to all ollieial j)roceedings 
would also have inevikdily been a trial to him. 
He did at one of the Wordsworth Society 
meetings sj)eak a sentence from the chair, in 
the absence of the a|>polnted chairman, who 
had not yet arrived ; and wdien he had re- 
ceived his degree from the University of 
Edinburgh he Avas persuad(*d to say a few 
Avords to the assembled students, in Avhich I 
believe he thanked them for their AV'arm w'el- 
come ; but such exceptions only ])roved the 
rule. 

We cannot doubt that the excited .stream of 
talk Avhich sometimes floAved from him was, 
in the <iiven conditions of mind and ima<!fina- 
tion, due to a nei A^ous im])ulse Avhich he could 
not ahvays restrain ; and that the elfusiveiK'ss 
of manner Avith Avhich he greeted alike old 
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friends and new arose alst) from a momentiiry 
want of self-])ossession. We may admit this 
the more readdy that in hoth cases it was 
allied to real hindness of intention, above all 
in the latter, where the fear of seeming cold 
towards even a friend’s friend strove increas- 
ingly Avith the defective memory for names 
and faces which Avere not (jnite familiar to 
him. lie Avas also profoundly averse to the 
idea of ])osing as a man of superior gifts ; liaA'- 
ing, indeed, in regard to social intercourse, as 
little ol tlui lastidionsness of o’enius as of its 
hohemianism. lie tlu^refore made it a rnle, 
from the moment he took his place as a eeleh- 
rity in the London world, to exea t himself for 
the amnsement of his fellow -giu‘sts at a dinner- 
table, Avheth(‘r their own mental resources Avere 
great or small ; and this gave rise to a fre- 
epient elfort at conversation, Avhich converted 
itself into a habit, and ended bA' carrA'ino- him 

• ■ O 

iiway. This at least was his own conviction in 
the matter. The loud Aoice, which so many 
jiersons must have learned to think habitual 
A\'ith him, bore also traces of this half-nncon- 
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scions nervous stimulation.^ It was natural to 
him in anaer or excitement, hut did not ex- 
press liis g’enthu’ or more etjuahle states of 
feeling ; and Avhen he read to others on a sub- 
ject which moved him, his uttei'ance oiten 
subsided into a tremulous softness which left 
it scarcely audible. 

The mental conditions under which his 
powers of sym]»athy were exercised imposed 
no limits on his spontaneous human kindness. 
This characteristic henev<dence, or powi*r of 
love, is not fully ri'presented in Mr. Brown- 
ing’s works ; it is certainly not jmuninent in 
those of the later ])eriod, during which it 
found the widest scope in his life ; hut h(i 
has in some s(*nse given its measure in what 
was intend(‘il as an illustration of tin* oppo- 
site (piality. lie tells us, in P'itine at the 

^ Miss Browning iTiiiinds iiio tliat loud s])(\Tking had Ixi- 
come natunil to liiin throu‘;’li the d(.‘.Tfiu*ss of several of his 
iiitimatt' friends ; Laiidor, Kirkii]), Ikarry C-ornwall, and ])ro- 
vioiisly liis uiulu lleiibeii, wliose hearing had iinpairtul 

ill €*arlv life by a bhnv from a eriektd ball. "Ibis fatit u(‘ccs- 
sarilv modifies my impression of the ease, but does not quite 
destroy it. 
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J’ai’’,” that while the })est strength of w'omen 
is to he found in their love, the best ])roduot 
of a man is only yielded to hate. It is the 
“ indignant wine ” which has been wrung 
from the grape })lant by its external mutila- 
tion. lie could dej)ict it draniaticallv in more 
malignant forms of emotion ; ])ut he coidd 
only think of it personally as the reaction of 
a nobler feeling which has been gratuitously 
outraged or rejiressed. 

He mor(^ direetly, and still more truly, 
described hims(df when he said at abont the 
same, time, “ 1 have never at any period of 
my life b(‘en deaf to an ajipeal made to me in 
the name of love. ” He was referring t(> an 
ex])erience (»f many years before, in which he 
had even yielded his better judgment to such 
an appeal ; and it was love in the larger sense 
for which the coneession had been claimed. 

It was impossible that so genuine a poet, 
and so real a man, should be otherwise than 
sensitive to the varied forms of feminine at- 
traction. He avowi'Jly preferred the society 
of women to that of men ; tln^y were, as I 
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have already said, liis habitual eonfidaiits, 
and, evidently, his most fre(|neiit eorrospoiid- 
ents ; and tlion*;!! he could have dispensed 
with woman friends as he disj)ens(Hl with 
many other thing's — though he most often 
won them without knowiiiii’ it — his frank in- 
terest in their sex, and the often caressin*^ 
kindness of manner in which it was revealed, 
mio’ht justly be interj)reted by individual 
women into a conscious appeal to tlieir sym- 
pathy. It was therefore doid)ly remark- 
able that on the ji^round of benevolence, he 
scarcely discriminated between the claim on 
him of a woman, and that of a man ; and his 
attitude towards women was in this r(‘spect 
so distinctive as to merit some words of no- 
tice. It was larg’e, ‘»enerous, and unconven- 
tional ; but, for that very reason, it was not, 
in the received sense of tlie word, chivalrous. 
Chivalry j)roceeds on the assum|)tion that wo- 
men not only cannot, but sliould not, take 
care of themselves in any active struggle with 
hfe ; Mr. Browning had no theoretical objec- 
tion to a woman’s taking care of herself. He 
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saAV no reason wliy, if she was hit, she should 
not liit hack a<;ain, or even Avhy, if she liit, 
slie should not receive an answering blow. 
Jle resj)ond(‘d swii'tly to every feminine appeal 
to his kindness or his pi oteetion, whether aris- 
ing from physical Aveakness or any other ob- 
vious cause of hel])lessness or sulferin^ ; but 
the a])j)eal in such eas(*s lay first to his hu- 
manity, and only in second order to his con- 
sideration of sex. He Avould have had a man 
fioj^j^cd Avho heat his Avif(‘ ; he Avould haA'e 
had one tlo<rii(*d Avho ill-used a (;hild — or an 
animal : he Avas notedly opposed to any 
SAvee]»ing juinciple or practice of vivisection. 
But he never (piite understood that the 
stroimx'st Avomen are Aveak, or at all e\’ents 
vulnerable, in the \'ery fact of their sex, 
throimh the minor traditions and coinen- 
tions Avith Avhich society justly, indeed neces- 
sarily, surrounds them. Still less did he un- 
derstand those real, if impalpable, dilferences 
hotAveeii men and AA'omen which coiTesj)ond 
to the dilference of position. He admitted 
the broad distinctions Avhich have become 
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proverbial, and are tlnn-efore only a roiioli 
measnre of the truth, lie eoulJ say on occa- 
sion ; ‘‘ You oni»ht to better ; you are a 
woman ; 1 ou»ht to knoir better ; 1 am a 
man.” But he had had too lar<;e an expe- 
rience of human nature to attach ])ernianent 
weight to such generalizations ; and they 
found certaiidy no expression in his works. 
Scarcely an instance of a conventional, or so- 
called man’s woman, occurs In their whole 
range. Exc(‘])ting ])erhaps the speaker in 
“ A Woman’s Last Word,” Pomj»ilia and 
Mildred are tlu^ nearest approa(di to it ; 
and in both of these we lind (pialitii^s of im- 
agination or thought which ])lace them out- 
side the conventional type. Jle instinctively 
judged women, both morally and intelleetu- 
allv, by the same standards as men ; and 
when confronted by some divergiaice of 
thouirht or feelintj, which meant, in the wo- 
man’s case, neither (piallty nor defect in any 
strict sense of the word, but simply a nature 
trained to ditferent ])oints of view, an element 
of perplexity entered into his probable oppo- 
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sitioii. When the difterenee presented itself 
in a neutral asj)eet, it alfeeted him like the 
casual ])eeuliarities of a family or a j’roup, 
or a casual disagreement between things of 
the same kind. lie would say to a woman 
friend : “ You women are so dillerent from 
men ! ” in the tone in which he might have 
said, “You Irish, or yem Scotch, arc so dilfer- 
ent from Englishmen ; ” or again, “ It is im- 
possible for a man to judge how a woman 
would act in such or such a case ; you are so 
dillerent ; ” the case being sometimes one in 
which it would be inc<nicelvable to a normal 
woman, and therefore to the generality of 
men. that she slundd act in any but one w’ay. 

The vaii'ue sens(‘ of mystery with Avhich the 
])oet’s mind usually invests a being of the 
o])])osito sex had thus often in him its coun- 
terj)art in a juiz/ded dramatic curiosity which 
constituted an equal ground of interest. 

This vii'tual atlmission of equality between 
the sexes combined with his Liberal princi- 
ples to dispose him favorably tow^ards the 
movement for Female Emancipation. He 
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approved of everything that had been done 
for the liiglier instruetion of women, and 
would, not very lonif a<^o, liave sin)i)orted 
their admission to the Franchise. But he 
was so mucli displeased hy the more recent 
action of some of the lady advocates of Wo- 
men’s Ki<^hts that, duriiii;' the last year of his 
life, after various modilications of o]>inion, he 
frankly j>ledi>’ed himself to tlu^ opposite view. 
JJe had even visions of writin«r a tra<»(*dy 
or drama in sujiport of it. The jilot was 
ronj^hly sketched, and some dialo<^’ue com- 
posed, though 1 believe no trace of this re- 
mains. 

It is almost imjilied hy all I have said, that 
he possessed in every mood th(‘ (iharin of pia*- 
feet simplicity of manner. On this point he 
resembled his father. His tastes lay also in 
the direction of oreat simplicity of life, thoug'h 
circumstances did not allow of his indulging 
them to the same extent. It may interest 
those who never saw him to know that he 
always dressed as well as the occasion required, 
and always with great indifference to the sub- 
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j(ict. Ill Floreiico he wore loose clothes w hich 
were adapted to the climate ; in London his 
(Miats w^erc cut hy a j^ood tailor in whatever 
was the jirevailin^ fashion ; the chanj>’e was 
simply w'ith him an incident of the situation. 
Jle had also a look of dainty cleanliness which 
was heightened by the smooth healthy tex- 
ture of the skin, and in later life by the sil- 
very w'hitmiess of his hair. 

His best j)hotog-ra])hic likenesses were those 
taken by Mr. Fradelle in 1881, Mr. Cameron 
and Mr. William Grove in 1888 and 1889. 
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The last years of Mr. Browiiiiifr’s life were 
introduced by two auspicious events, in them- 
selves of very unetpial importance, Imt each in 
its own way sig'iiificant for his ha]>])iness and 
his health. One was his son’s marriaj^e on 
October 4, 1887, to Miss Fannie Coddington, 
of New Yoik, a lady towards wliom Mr. Bar- 
rett Browning had been strongly attracted 
when he was a very young man and she little 
more than a child ; the other, his own removal 
from Warwick Crescent to De Vere Gardens, 
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Avhicli took place in the 2 )revioiis June. The 
chang'e of residence liad lon<>f been witli him 

o r> 

only a (jiiestion of opjan-tunity- He was once 
even in treaty for a ])iece of ground at Ken- 
sing’t.on, and intended budding a house. That 
in which he had lived for so many years had 
faults of construction and situation whicdi the 
la2)sc of time rendered only more conspicuous ; 
the Regent’s Canal Bill had also doomed it to 
demolition ; and when an o])ening presented 
itself for securing one in all essentials more 
suitable, he was glad to seize it, though at the 
(deventh hour. He had mentally fixed on the 
new locality in those earlier days in which 
he still thought his son might eventually 
settle in London ; and it ])ossessed at the 
same time many advantages for himself. It 
was warmer and more sheltered than any 
which he could have found on the north side 
of the Park ; and, in that close vicinity to 
Kensington Gardens, walking might be con- 
templated as a jdeasurc, instead of more com- 
jndsory motion from jilace to jiHce. It was 
only too soon apjiarent that the time had 
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passed when lie eoiild reap nuudi benefit from 
the event ; but bo beeaine aware from file first 
moment of liis installation in the new borne 
that the conditions of physical lif e had lM*come 
more favorable for him. He found an almost 
pathetic ph‘asure in comjd(‘tin«r the internal 
arrangements of the well-built, commodious 
house. Jt seems, on lookini>^ back, as if the 
veil had dropped before his eyes which some- 
times shrouds the keenest vision in face of an 
impending' change ; and he had imagined, in 
s])ite of casual utterances which disclaimed the 
hope, that a new lease of life was being given 
to him. lie had for several years been pre- 
paring for the more roomy dwtdling which he 
would jirobably some day inhabit; and hand- 
some pieces of old furniture had been stowed 
away in the house in Warwick Crescent, pend- 
ing the occasion for their use. He loved anti- 
tpiities of this kind, in a manner which some- 
times recalled his father’s affection for old 
books ; and most of these had been bought in 
Venice, where frecpient visits to the noted 
curiosity-shops had been his one bond of habit 
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•with liis tourist ooiintrymen in that city. They 
niat(;hed tlie carved oak and massive gildings 
and valuahle tapestries which had carried 
somethin of Casa Guidi into his first London 

O 

Inone. Brass lamps that had oiu^e linng in- 
side (!ha])els in some Catholic church had 
long 0(a*ii])ied the }>lace of the habitual gasa- 
lier ; and to these was added in the following 
year one of silvctr, also brought from Venice, 
— the Jewish “Sabbath lamp.” Another 
a(^(juisition, made only a few months, if indeed 
so long, before he left London for the last 
time, Avas that of a set of casts representing 
the Seasons, Avhich Avere to stand at inteiwals 
on braekets in a certain unsightly sj)ace on 
Iiis draAving-room Avail ; and he had said of 
these, Avhich I think his son Avas procuring for 
him : “ Only my four little heads, and then I 
shall not buy another thing for the house” — 
in a tone of childlike satisfaction at his com- 
pleted work. 

This summer he merely went to St. Moritz, 
where he and his sister Avere, for the greater 
part of their stay, again guests of Mrs. Bloom- 
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field Moore. He was determined to give tlie 
London winter a fuller trial in tlie more 2 )rom- 
ising circumstanees of Iiis new life, and there 
was mueli to be done in De Vere Gardens 
after his return. His father’s six thousand 
books, together with those he had himself 
accumulated, were for the first time to he 
spread out in their proj)er Jirray, instead of 
crowding togetlier in row's, behind and behind 
each otlier. The new' bookcases, which could 
stand in the large innv study, were w'aiting to 
recciive them. He did not know until he tried 
to fulfill it how greatly tlie task would tax his 
strength. The library was, 1 believe, never 
completely arranged. 

Durinir this w'inter of 1887— 88 liis friends 
first pijrceived that a change had come over 
liini. They did not realize that his life was 
draw'ing to a close ; it w'as dilKcult to do so 
when so much of the former elasticity re- 
mained ; when he still proclaimed himself 

quite well ” so long as he w'as not definitely 
suffering. But he w'as often sulfering ; one 
terrible cold followed another. There was 
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general evidence tliat he had at last grown 
old. lie, however, made no distinct change 
in liis mode of life. Old habits, suspended 
hy his longer imprisonments to the house, 
were resumed as soon as he was set free. He 
still dined out ; still attended the private view 
of every, or almost every, art exhibition. He 
kept iij) his unceasing correspondence — in 
one or two cases voluntarily added to it ; 
though he would complain day after day that 
his fingers ached from the number of hours 
through which he had held his ])en. One of 
the interesting h'tters of this period w'as writ- 
ten to Mr. George Bainton, of Coventry, to 
be used, as that gentleman tells me, in the 
pre]>aration of a lecture on the ‘‘ Art of Effec- 
tive Written Composition.’^ It confirms the 
statement I have had occasion to make, that 
no extraneous influence ever permanently im- 
pressed itself on Mr. Browning’s style. 


20 De Vere Gardens, W., October 6, 1887. 
Dear Sir, — I w\as absent from London 
when your kind letter reached this house, to 
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which 1 reiuovetl some time ago — Iiciice the 
delay in acknowledging yonr kindness, and re- 
jdying, in some degree, to your request. All 
1 can say, however, is this much — and very 
little — that, hy the indnlg(*nce of my father 
and mother, I was allowed to live my own 
life and choose my own course in it ; which, 
haviim heen the same from tlu^ heiiljiniiiir to 

c> o 

the end, necessitated a permission to read 
nearly all sorts of hooks, in a well-stocked 
and very miscellaneous library. 1 had no 
other direction than my j)arents’ taste for 
whatever was highest and best in literature ; 
hut 1 found out for myself many forgotten 
fields which proved the richest of pastui’es : 
and, so far as a preference of a ])articular 
style ” is concerned, I believe mine was just 
the same at first as at last. 1 cannot name 
any one author who exclusively inHuenced me 
in that respect — as to the fittest ex])ression 
of thought — but tlujught itself had many 
impulsions from very various sourc(^s, a matter 
not to your present purpose. I repeat, this 
is very little to say, but all in my power — 
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and it is heartily at your service — if not as 
of any value, at least as a proof that I grate- 
fully feel your kindness, and am, dear sir, 
Yours very truly, 

RoiiEiiT Buowning. 

In Decemher, 1887, he wrote “ Rosny,” the 
first ])oem in Asolando,” and that which 
perhaps most disjdays his old subtle di'amatic 
power ; it was folloAved by “ Beatrice Signo- 
rini” and “Flute-Music.” Of the “Bad 
Di(‘ams,” two or three were idso written in 
London, I think, during that winter. The 
“Ponte deir Angelo” was imagined during 
the next autumn in Venice. “ WJiite Witch- 
craft ” had been suggested in the same sum- 
mer by a letter from a friend in the Channel 
Islands, which sj)oke of the number of toads 
to be seen there. In the spring of 1888 he 
began revising his works for the last, and now 
entirely uniform edition, which was issued in 
monthly volumes, and completed by the July 
of 1889. Important verbal corrections were 
made in “ The Inn Album,” though not, I 
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think, in m;iny of the later j)oeiiis ; hut that 
in which he found most room for improve- 
ment was, very naturally, “ Pauline ; ” and he 
wi-ote concerning: it to Mr. Smith the follow- 
ing interesting letter : — 


Dk Vkkk (jARDKNS, W., February ‘27, 1888. 

My dear Smith, — When I received the 
proofs of the first volume on Friday evening, 
I made sure of returning them next day, so 
accurately are they printed. Put on looking 
at that unlucky Pauline,” which 1 have not 
touched for half a century, a sudden impulse 
came over me to take the op])ortuuity of just 
correcting the most obvious faults of exj)res- 
sioii, versilication, and construction ; letting 
the thoiujhls, such as they are, remain exactly 
as at first : I have only treated the imperfect 
expression of these just as I have now and 
then done for an amateur friend, if he asked 
me and I liked him enough to do so. Not a 
line is displaced, none added, none taken 
away. I have just sent it to the printer’s, with 
an explanatory word ; and told him that he 
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will have less trouble with all the rest of the 
volumes put toj^ether than with this little por- 
tion. I expect to return all the rest to-mor- 
row or next day. 

As for the sketch — the portrait — it ad- 
mits of no very superior treatment ; but, as it 
is the only one which makes me out younf]^ish 
— I should like to know if an artist could not 
strengjthen the thing by a pencil touch or two 
in a few minutes — improve the eyes, eye- 
brows, and mouth somewhat. The head, too, 
wants improvement : were Pen here he could 
manage it all in a moment. 

Ever truly yours, 

Kobekt Browning. 

Any attempt at modifying the expressed 
thoughts of his tweiity-lii’st year would have 
been, as he jjrobably felt, a futile tampering 
with the work of another man ; his literary 
conscience would have forbidden this, if it had 
been otherwise possible. But he here proves 
by his own words what I have already as- 
serted, that the power of detail correction 
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either was, or had become hy experience, very 
strono^ in him. 

The history of this summer of 1888 is 
partly given in a letter to Lady Martin. 

29 De Vkre Gardens, W., 
Anguat 12, 1888. 

Dear Lady Martin, — The date of your 
kind letter — June 18 — would alfect me in- 
deed, hut for the good conscience 1 retain de- 
spite of tippearanc(*-s. So uncertain have I 
heeu as to the course we should take — my 
sister and myself — when the time came for 
leaving town, that it seemed as if “ next week ” 
miiiht be the eventful week Avhen all doubts 
would disajipear — perhaps the strange cold 
weather and interminable rain made it liard to 
venture from under one’s roof even in fancy 
of being better lodged elsewhere. This very 
day week it was the old story — cold — then 
followed the suffocating eight or nine tropical 
days which forbade any more delay, and we 
leave to-inoiTow for a place called Primiero, 
near Feltre — where my son and his wife 
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assurfi ns we may be comfortably — and coolly 

— housed, until we can accompany them to 
V enice, which we may stay at for a short time. 
You remember our troubles at Llangollen 
about the pur(;hase of a Venetian house . . . ? 
My son, however, nothing daunted, and acting 
under abler counsels than I was fortunate 
enough to obtain,^ has obtained a still more 
desirable acquisition, in the shai)e of the well- 
known llezzonico Palace (that of Po 2 )e Cle- 
ment 13th) — and, I believe, is to be con- 
gratulated on his bargain. I cannot profess 
the same interest in this as in the earlier 
object of his ambition, but am quite satisfied 
by the evident satisfaction of the “ young ])eo- 
ple.” So — by the old law of compensation 

— while we may expect pleasant days abroad 

— our chance is gone of once again enjoying 
your company in your own lovely Vale of 
Llangollen ; had we not been pulled other- 
wise by the inducements we could not resist 

— another term of delifrhtf ul weeks — each 
tipped with a sweet starry Sunday at the httle 

^ Those of Mr. Alexander Malcolm. 
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church leading to the House Beautiful where 
we took our rest of an eveiiinjij spent always 
niemorahly — this mioht have been our for- 
tunate lot once ag;ain ! As it is, perhaps we 
need more energjetic treatment than we should 
get with you — for both of us are more op- 
pressed than ever by the exigencies of the 
lengthy season, and recpiire still more bracing 
air than the gently lulling temperature of 
Wales. May it he doing you, and dear Sir 
Theodore, all the good you deserve — throw- 
ing in the share due to us, who must forego 
it ! With all love from us both, ever ali’ec- 
tionately yours, 

Robert Browning. 

He did start for Italy on the following day, 
but had become so ill that he was on the 
point of postponing his departure. He suf- 
fered throughout the journey as he had never 
suft’ered on any journey before ; and during 
his first few days at Primiero, could only lead 
the life of an invalid. He rallied, however, 
as usual, under the potent effects of quiet, 
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fresh air, and sunshine ; and fully recovered 
his normal state before proceeding to Venice, 
Avhere the continued sense of physical health 
combined with many extraneous circumstances 
to convert his proposed short stay into a long 
one. A letter from the mountains, addressed 
to a lady who had never been abroad, and to 
whom he sometimes wrote with more descrip- 
tive detail than to other friends, gives a touch- 
ing glimpse of his fresh delight in tlie beauties 
of nature, and his tender constant sympathy 
with the animal creation. 


Pkimiero, September 7, 1888. 

•••••••a* 

The Aveather continues exfpiisitely temper- 
ate, yet suniiy, ever since the clearing thun- 
derstorm of which 1 must have told you ^ in 
iiiy last. Tt is, I am more and more confirmed 
in believing, the most beautiful place I was 
ever resident in : far more so than Gressoiiey, 
or even St.-Pierre de Chartreuse. You would 
indeed delight in seeing; the magnificence of 
the mountains — the range on either side, 
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which morninir Jintl cveiiin<T, in turn, trails- 
mute literally to g'ohl — I mean what I say. 
Their utterly hare ridges ol* j>eaks and crag’s 
of all shape, quite naked of verdure, glow 
like yellow ore ; and, at times, there is a silver 
change, as the sun ])revails or not. 

The valley is one green luxuriance on all 
sides; Indian corn, with beans, gourds, and 
even cabbages, lilling up the int(*rstic(!s ; and 
the flowers, though not ])resentiug any nov(;Ity 
to my uninstructed eyes, y(‘t surely mt)re large 
and purely developed than 1 remember to have 
seen elsewhere. For instaiu^e, the tiger-lilies 
in the garden here must be above ten feet 
high, every bloom faultless, and, what strikes 
me as peculiar, every leaf on the stalk from 
liottom to toj) as jierfect as if no insect existed 
to spoil them by a notch or speck. . . . 

. . . Did I tell you we had a little captive 
fox — the most engaging of little vixens? 
To my great joy she has broken her chain and 
esca})ed, never to be reca])tured, I trust. The 
oriirinal wild and untamable nature was to be 
plainly discerned even in this early stage of 
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the wlielp’s life : she dug herself, with such 
hahy feet, a huge hole, the use of which was 
evident, when, one day, she pounced thence 
on a stray turkey — allured within reach by 
the fragments of fox’s breakfast — the in-’ 
truder escaping with the loss of his tail. The 
creature came hack one night to explore the 
old place of captivity — ate some food and re- 
tired. For myself — I continue absolutely 
well : I do not walk much, but for more than 
amends, am in the open air all day long. 

No less striking is a short extract from a 
letter Avritten in Venice to the same friend, 
Miss Keep. 

Ca’ Alvisk, Octoher 10, 1888. 

Every morning at six, I see the sun rise ; 
far more wonderfully, to my mind, than his 
famous setting, which everybody glorifies. 
My bedroom window commands a perfect 
view : the still, gray lagune, the few seagulls 
flying, the islet of S. Giorgio in dee]) shadow, 
and the clouds in a long purple rack, behind 
which a sort of spirit of rose burns up till 
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presently all the rims are on tire* with gold, 
and last of all the orb S(‘ik1s before it a long 
column of its owm essence apparently : so my 
day begins. 

We feel, as we read these late, and even 
later words, that the lyric imagination was 
renewing itself in tlie incipient dissolution of 
other powers. Tt is the Browning of “ Pippa 
Passes” who speaks in tliem. 

He sulfere.d less on the whole during the 
winter of 1888-80. It was already advanced 
when he returned to England ; and the at- 
tacks of cold and asthma were either shorter 
or less frequent, lie still maintained through- 
out the season his old social routine, not omit- 
ting his yearly visit, on the anniversary of 
Waterloo, to Lord Albemarle, its last surviv- 
ing veteran. He went for some days to Ox- 
ford during the commemoration week, and 
had for the first, as also last time, the plea- 
sure of Dr. Jowett’s almost exclusive society 
at his beloved Balliol College. He proceeded 
with his new volume of ])oems. A short let- 
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ter written to Professor Knij^lit, June 10, and 
of wliicli the occasion speaks for itself, fitly 
closes the labors of his life ; for it states his 
view of tlie position and function of poetry, in 
one brief phrase, which inij^ht form the text 
to an exhaustivx' treatise upon them. 

29 1)k Vkuk Gahdkns, W., June IG, 1889. 

My DEAii PuoFEssoR Knight, — I am de- 
lio’hted to liear tliat there is a likelihood of 

O 

your (‘stab lisl ling" yourself in Glasgoiv, and il- 
lustrating' Litiu’atiire as happily as you have 
expounded Pliilosophy at St. Andrews. It is 
certainly tlu^ right order of things : Philoso- 
])liy first, and Poetry, which is its high(*st out- 
come, afterwai’d — and much haini lias been 
done by reversing" the natural jirocess. How 
capable you are of doing justice to the high- 
est philosophy embodied in jioetry, your vari- 
ous studies on Wordsworth prove abundantly; 
and for the sake of both Literature and Phi- 
loso])hy 1 wish you success with all my heart. 

Pelieve me, dear Professor Knight, yours 
very truly, Robert Browning. 
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But lie experienced, wlieii the time came, 
more than his habitual disinclination for leav- 
ing home. A distiiu*t shrinkini’' from the fa- 
tii^ue of J^oino- to Italy now added itself to it ; 
for lie had sulfered when traveliiiir hack in the 

O 

jirevioiis winter almost as much as on tlH‘ out- 
ward journey, though he attributed tlu* dis- 
tress to a dill'erent cause : his nerv(‘s Avere, he 
thought, shaken by the wearing discomforts 
incidental on a broken tooth. He was for the 
first time painfully sensitiAe to the vibration 
of the train. Me had told his friends, both in 
Venice and London, that so far as he Avas able 
to determine, he Avould never return to Italy. 
But it Avas necessary he should go somewhere, 
and he had no alternative jilan. For a short 
time in this last summer he entertained the 
idea of a visit to Scotland ; it had indeed defi- 
nitely shapt'd itsedf in his mind ; but an inci- 
dent, trivial in itself, though he did not think 
it so, destroyed the first scheme, and it was 
then practically too late to form another. 
During the second week in August the 
weather broke. There could no longer be any 
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question of the northward journey without 
even a fixed end in view. His son and daugh- 
ter had taken possession of their new home, 
the Palazzo Rezzonico, and were anxious to see 
him and Miss Browning there ; their wishes 
naturally had weight. The easting vote in 
favor of Venice was given by a letter from 
Mrs. Bronson, proposing Asolo as the inter- 
mediate stage. She had fitted up for herself 
a little summer retreat there, and promised 
that her friends should, if they joined her, be 
also comfortably installed. The journey was 
this time propitious. It was performed with- 
out imprudent haste, and Mr. Browning 
reached Asolo unfatigued and to all appear- 
ance well. 

He saw this, his first love among Italian cit- 
ies, at a season of the year more favorable to 
its beauty than even that of his first visit ; yet 
he must himself have been surprised by the 
new rapture of admiration which it created in 
him, and which seemed to grow with his 
lengthened stay. This state of mind w^as the 
more striking, that new symptoms of his phys- 
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ical decline were now becoming apparent, and 
were in themselves of a depressinu^ kind. He 
wrote to a friend in Enj^land that the atmos- 
pliere of Asolo, far from beino^ oppressive, 
produced in him all the etfects of mountain 
air, and he was conscious of difficulty of 
breathinpr whenev'er he walked u]) hill. He 
also sulfered, as the season advanced, p-eat 
inconvenience from cold. The rooms occu- 
pied by himself and his sister were both un- 
provided with fireplaces ; and though the daily 
dinner with Mrs. Bronson obviated the dis- 
comfort of the evenings, there remained still 
too many hours of the autumnal day in which 
the impossibility of heating their own little 
apartment must have made itself unpleasantly 
felt. The latter drawback would have been 
averted by the fulfillment of Mr. Browning’s 
first plan, to be in Venice by tbe beginning 
of October, and return to the comforts of his 
own home before the winter had quite set in ; 
but one slight motive for delay succeeded 
another, till at last a more serious project in- 
troduced sufficient ground of detention. He 
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seemed possessed by a stniiige buoyancy — an 
almost feverish joy in life, which blunted all 
sensations of physical distress, or helped him 
to misinterpret them. Wlien warned against 
the imprudence of remaining where he knew 
he sullered from cold, and believed, rightly or 
wrongly, that his asthmatic tendencies were 
increased, he would reply that he was grow- 
ing acclimatized — that he was cpiite well. 
And, in a fitful or superficial sense, he must 
have been so. 

Ills letters of that period are one continu- 
ous jiicture, glowing with his impressions of 
the things which they describe. The same 
words will repeat themselves as the same sub- 
ject presents itself to his pen ; but the impulse 
to iteration scarcely ever all’ects us as mechan- 
ical. It seems ahvays a fresh response to 
some new stimulus to thought or feeling 
wdiich he has received. These reach liim from 
every side. It is not only the Asolo of this 
peaceful later time which has opened before 
him, but the Asolo of “ Pippa Passes” and 
“ Bordello ; ” that which first stamped itself 
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on liis imagination in the echoes of the court 
life of Queen Catharine/ and of the harharic 
wars of the Ecct'lini. Some of his letters 
dwell especially on thi'se early historical asso- 
ciations : on the strange sense of reojxniing 
the ancient chronicle which he had so deeply 
studied fifty years before. The very j)hrase- 
ology of the old Italian text, which 1 am cer- 
tain he had never glanced at from that distant 
time, is audible in an account of the massacre 
of San Zenone, the scene of which he has 
been visiting. To the same corr(‘S])ondent he 
says that his two hours’ drive to Asolo 
“ seemed to be a dream ; ” and again, after 
describing, or, as he thinks, only trying to de- 
sc ribe, some beautiful feature of the place, 
“ but it is indescribable ! ” 

A letter addressed to Mrs. Fitz-Gerald, 
October 8, 1889, is in part a fitting sequel to 
that which he had written to her from the 
same spot, eleven years before. 

. . . “ Fortunately there is little changed 
here : my old Albergo — ruinous with earth- 

^ Catharine Coniaro, the dethroned queen of Cyprus. 
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quake — is down and done with — but few 
novelties are observable — except the regretta- 
ble one that the silk industry has been trans- 
ported elsewhere — to Cornuda and other 
places nearer the main railway. No more 
Pippas — at least of the silk-winding sort ! 

“ But the pretty type is far from extinct. 

“ Autumn is beginning to paint the foliage, 
but thin it as well ; and the sea of fertility all 
round our height, which a month ago showed 
pomegranates and figs and chestnuts — Aval- 
nuts and apples all rioting together in full 
glory — all this is daily disappearing. I say 
nothing of the olive and the vine. 1 find the 
Turret rather the worse for carefid weed- 
injr — the hawks which used to build there 
have been ‘ shot for food ’ — and the echo is 
sadly curtailed of its replies ; still, things are 
the same in the main. Shall 1 ever see them 
again, when — as I suppose — we leave for 
V enice in a fortnight ? ” . . . 

In tlie midst of this imaginative delight he 
carried into his walks the old keen habits of 
observation. He would peer into the hedges 
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for what living things were to be found there, 
lie would whistle softly to the lizards basking 
on the low walls wdiich border the roads, to 
try his old pow'er of attracting them. 

On the loth of October he WTote to Mrs. 
Skirrow^, after some preliminary description : 

Then — such a view^ over the whole Lom- 
bard plain ; not a site in view^, or ((j>jn'o:v 'u}i<(te 
view at least, without its story. Autumn is 
now painting all the abundance of verdure — 
figs, ])oniegranates, chestnuts, and vines, and I 
don’t know’ what else — all in a wonderful 
confusion — and now glowing with all the 
colors of the rainbow. Some weeks back, the 
little tow’n w’as glorified by the visit of a de- 
cent theatrical trooj), wdio played in a theatre 
b/side the old palace of Queen Catharine Cor- 
naro — utilized also as a prison in which I am 
informed are at present full five if not six 
malefactors guilty of stealing grapes, and the 
like enormities. Well, the troop played for a 
fortnight together exceedingly well — high 
tragedy and low comedy — and the stage-box 
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wliitjh I occupied cost IG francs. The theatre 
liad been out of use for six years, for we are 
out of the way and only a haitinj^-place for a 
company pushing’ on to Venice. In line, we 
shall stay here ])rol)ahly for a week or more, 
and then proceed to Pen, at the Kezzonico ; a 
month there, and then homewards ! . . . 

I delight in finding that the beloved Hus- 
band and ])recious friend manages to do with- 
out the old yoke about his neck, and enjoys 
himself as never anybody had a better right 
to do. 1 continue to congratulate him on his 
emancipation and ourselves on a more fre- 
quent enjoyment of his com])any in conse- 
quence.' Give him my true love ) take mine, 
dearest friend — and my sister’s love to you 
both goes with it. 

Ever alfectionately yours, 

Rouekt Browning. 

The cry of “ homewards ! ” now frequently 
recurs in his letters. \Ve find it in one writ- 

^ Mr. Skirrow had just resigned his post of Master in 
Chancery. 
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ten a week later to Mr. G. M. Smith, other- 
wise very ex})r(‘ssive of liis latest condition of 
mind and feeliiiijf. 

o 


Asolo, Vknkto, Itajja, October 22, 1889. 

My DEAit Smith, — I was indeed delioljted 
to got your letter two days ago — for there 
ar(‘ such aeeideiits as the loss of a parcel, even 
when it has heen dispateheil fi‘om so im- 
portant a ]»laee as this city — for a regular 
eitv it is, you must know, Avith all tin* rio-hts 
of one — older tar than Home, heini^ founded 
by the Euoaneans who oave their name to the 
adjoining hills. “ Forti(i(*d ” it was onei^, as- 
suredly, and the walls still suiroiind it most 
picturesquely though mainly iu utter ruin, and 
you even overrate the population, which does 
not now much exceed 900 souls — in the city 
proper, that is — for the territory below and 
around contains some 10,000, But we are at 
the very top of things, garlanded about, as it 
were, with a nari’ow line of houses — some 
palatial, such as you Avould be glad to see in 
Loudon — and above all towers the old dwell- 
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iil^ of Queoii Cornaro, who was forced to ex- 
cliaiij^e her Kiii<»cloiii of Cyprus for this pretty 
but petty dominion where she kept state in a 
mimic court, with B(‘]idK>, afterwards Cardi- 
nal, for her se(*retary — wlio lias commemo 
rated the fact in his “ Asolani ” or dialogues 
inspired by tin* ]»lace: and 1 do assure you that, 
after some exjaaieiice of beautiful sights in 
Italy and elsewhere, I know nothing compara- 
ble to the view from the Queen’s tower and 
pala(‘(‘, still per feet in every respect. When- 
ev(‘r you pay Pen and his wife the visit you 
are jiledged to, * it Avill go hard but you spend 
five hours in a journey to Asolo, The one 
thing I am disap])ointed in is to find that the 
silk-cultivation, with all the pretty girls who 
W’ere engaged in it, is transported to Cornuda 
and other jilacos — nearer the railway, I sup- 
pose : and to this may be attributed the de- 
crease in the number of inhabitants. The 
weather wlic'ii 1 wrote last was “ blue and 
blazing — (at noon-day) ” — but wa‘ share in 
the general plague of rain — had a famous 
storm yesterday : wdiile to-day is blue and 
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sunny as ever. Lastly, for your admonition : 
we lincc a perfect telegraphic conimiinication ; 
and at the j)assai>e ahnvo, wluae 1 put a * I 
was interi-uj)t(*d l>y the arrival of a telegram : 
thank you all the same for youi' desire to re- 
lieve my anxiety. And now, to our imme- 
diate business — whicli is only to ki'cp thank- 
ing you for your constant goodiuss, ])resent 
and future : do Avith the book just as you 
Avill. 1 fancv it is bijjoer in bulk than usual. 
As for the “ proofs ” — I go at the cmd of 
the month to Venice, Avliither you Avill })lease 
to send Avhatever is necessary. ... I shall do 
well to say as little as possible of my good 
wishes for you and your family, for it comes 
to much the same thing as Avishing my, self 
prosperity : no matt(!r, my sister’s kindest re- 
gards shall excuse mine, and 1 will only add 
that I am, as ever. 

Affectionately yours, 
Kojjekt Browning. 

A general quickening of affectionate im- 
pulse seemed part of this last leap in the 
socket of the dying flame. 
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Proposed Purchase of Land at Asolo. — Venice. — Letter to 
Mr. (i. Moiilton-Harrett. — Lines in the “ Atlienjeuiii.” — 
Letter to Miss Keej). — Illness. — l)(?atli. — Funeral Cer- 
emonial at Venice. — Publication of ‘‘ Asolaiido.’’ — Inter- 
ment in Poets’ Corner. 

He liad said in ■\viitin«; to Mrs. Fitz-Gerald, 
“ Shall 1 evor see them” (the things he is de- 
scribing) “again?” If not then, soon after- 
wards, he conceived a plan which was to insure 
his doing so. On a jiiece of ground helong- 
inj; to the old castle stood the shell of a 
house. The two constituted one j)roj)erty, 
which the Municipality of Asolo had hitherto 
refused to sell. It had been a dream of Mr. 
Browning’s life to possess a dwelling, however 
small, in some b^'iiuiiful spot, which should 
place him beyond the necessity of constantly 
seeking a new summer resort, and above the 
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alternative of livino* at an inn, or accej)ting — 
as he sometimes feared, abusing' — tlie Iios[)i- 
tality of his friends. lie was smldeidy fasci- 
nated by the idea of buying this piece of 
ground ; and, with the elticient help which his 
son could render during his absence, com])let- 
ing the house, which should be christcmed 
“ Pippa’s Tower.” It was evident, he said in 
one of his letters, that for his few remaining 
years his summer wanderings must always end 
in Venice. What could he do better than 
secure for himself this resting-place by the 
way ? 

His offer of purchase was made through 
Mrs. Bronson to Count Loredano and other 
important members of the munieipality, and 
their personal assent to it seeui'ed. But the 
town council was on the eve of reelection ; no 
important business could be transacted by 
it till after this event ; and Mr. Browning 
awaited its decision till the end of October at 


Asolo, and again throughout November in 
Venice, without fully understanding the de- 



The vote proved favorable ; but the 
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nio'lit on wliieli it was taken was that of his 
death. 

The consent thus given would have been 
only a first step towards the acconiplishnient 
of his wish. It was necessary that it should 
be ratified by the Prefecture of Treviso, in the 
district of whicli Asolo lies ; and Mr. Bairett 
Browning, who had detcriuined to carry on 
the negotiations, mt't with subset] uent opposi- 
tion in the higher council. This has now, 
however, bet'ii hajtpily overcome. 

A conijirdiensive interest attaches to one 
more letter of the Asolo time. It was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Browning’s brother-in-law, Mr. 
Geoiire Mo niton -Barrett. 


Aainx), Ykneto, Oclohcr 22, 1889. 

My PEAR George, — It was a great plea- 
sure to get your kind letter ; though after some 
delay. We were not in the Tyrol this year, 
but have been for six weeks or more in this 
little jdace, which strikes me — as it did fifty 
years ago, which is something to say, consid- 
ering that, properly speaking, it was the first 
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spot of Italiilii soil I ovt'r set foot upon — 
liiiviiij^ proceeded to A^eiiice l)y sea — and 
tlience here. It is an ancient city, older than 
Rome, and the scene of Qu(*en Cathariiu' Cor- 
naro’s exile, where .she held a mock court, 
with all its attendants, on a miniature scale; 
Bemho, afterwards Cardinal, heiiig’ her secre- 
tary. Her palace is still ahovi* us all, tlu; old 
fortifications surround the hilltoj), and certain 
of the houses are stately — thouoh the jiopu- 
lation is not above !1,(K)() souls ; tlu^ province 
contains many more, of coursi*. But (Ik; im- 
mense charm of the siirroundino- country is 
indescribable — 1 have never si'cn its like — 
the Alps on one side, the Asolan mountains 
all round — and opposite, the vast Lomhard 
plain — Avith indications of Y enice, Badua, 
and the other cities, visible to a <^ood eye on 
a clear day ; while everywdiere are sites of bat- 
tles and sieges of bygone <lays, described in 
full by the historians of the Yliddh; Ages. 

We have a valued friend here, Mrs. Bron 
son, who for years has been our hostess at 
Venice, and now" is in possession of a house 
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here (built into the old city wall) — she was 
induced to choose it throuji^h what I have said 
about the beauties of the place : and through 
her care and kindness we are comfortably 
lodged close by. We think of leaving in a 
week or so for V enice — guests of Pen and his 
wife ; and after a short stay wdtli them we shall 
return to London. Pen came to see us for a 
couple of days : 1 was hardly ])repared for his 
surprise and admiration, which quite ecpialed 
my own and that of my sister. All is haj>pily 
well with them — their ])alazz() excites the 
wonder of everyltody, so great is Pen’s clever- 
ness, and extempoi'ized architectural know- 
ledge, as apparent in all he has done then; ; 
why, (nln/ will you not go and see him there ? 
lie and his wife are very hosj)itable and re- 
ceive many visitors. Have 1 told you that 
there was a desec riited chapel which he has 
restored in honor of his mother — putting up 
there the inscription by Tomniaseo now above 
Casa Guidi ? 

Fannie is all you say — and most dear and 
precious to us all. . . . Pen’s medal, to which 
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you refer, is awarded to him in spite of his 
written renuiieiation of any sort of wish to 
contend for a prize. He will now resume 
paintinjy and sculj)tiire — having; been neces- 
sarily occupied with the suj)erintendence of 
his workmen — a matter capitally managed, 1 
am told. For the rest, both Sarianna and my- 
self are very well ; I have just sent olf my 
new volume of verses for ])uhlication. The 
complete edition of the works of E. B. B. 
begins in a few days. 

The second part of this letter is very 
forcibly written, and, in a certain sense, more 
important than the first ; l)ut T supj)ri!ss it by 
the desire of Mr. Browning’s sister and son, 
and in complete concurrence with their judg- 
ment in the matter. It was a systematic de- 
fense of the anger aroused in him by a lately 
published reference to his wife’s death ; and 
thouirh its reasonings were unanswerable as 
apjdied to the causes of his emotion, they did 
not touch the manner in which it had been 
displayed. The incident was one which de- 
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served only to be forgotten ; and if an inju- 
dicious act had not ])reserved its memory, no 
word of mine should recall it. Since, how- 
ever, it has been thought fit to include the 

Lines to Edward Fitzgerald ” in a widely 
circulated Bibliograj)hy of Mr. Browning’s 
Works,^ I owe it to him to say — what I be- 
lieve is only known to his sister and myself — 
that there was a moment in which he regretted 
those lines, and would willingly have with- 
drawn them. This was the period, unfortu- 
nately shoi’t, which intervened between his 
sending them to the “ Atheuajum,” and their 
aj)pearance there. When once ])ublic ojiinion 
had expressed itself u])on them in its too ex- 
treme forms of symj)athy and condemnation, 
the pugnacity of his mind found support in 
both, and regret was silenced if not destroyed. 
In so far as his j)ublished words remained 
oj)en to censure, 1 may also, without indeli- 
cacy, urge one more plea in his behalf. That 
which to the merely sympathetic observer ap- 

^ That contained in Mr. Sharpe’s Life, A still more re- 
cent puhlieatioii gives the lines in full. 
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peared a subject for (lisaj)probation, perhaps 
disgust, had ail’ected him with the directness 
of a sharp physical blow. He s])oke of it, and 
for hours, even days, was known to feel it, as 
such. The events of that distant past, which 
he had lived down, though never forgotten, 
had flashed upon him from the words which 
so unexpectedly met his eye, in a A'ividness of 
remembrance which was reality. 1 felt as if 
she had died yesterday,” he said some days 
later to a friend, in half deprecation, half 
denial, of the too gi’eat fierceness of his re- 
action. He only recovered his balance in 
striking the counter-blow. That he could be 
thus affected at an age usually destructive of 
the more violent emotions is part of the mys- 
tery of those closing days which had already 
overtaken him. 

By the first of November he was in Venice 
with his son and daughter ; and during the 
three following weeks was apparently well, 
though a physician whom he met at a dinner 
party, and to whom he had half jokingly 
given his pulse to feel, had learned from it 
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that his clays were numbered. He wrote to 
Miss Keep on the 9th of the month : — 

. . . “ Mrs. Bronson has bought a house at 
Asolo, and beautified it indeed — niched as it 
is in an old tower of the fortifications still 
partly surrounding the city (for a city it is), 
and eighteen towers, more or less ruinous, are 
still discovera])le there : it is indeed a delight- 
ful place. Meantime, to go on — w^e came 
here, and had a pleasant welcome from our 
hosts — who are truly magnificently lodged 
in this vast palazzo which my son has really 
shown himself fit to possciss, so surprising are 
his restorations and improvements : the whole 
is all but complete, decorated — that is, re- 
newed admirably in all ies})ects. 

“ What strikes me as most noteworthy is 
the cheerfulness and comfort of the huge 
rooms. 

“ The building is warmed throughout by a 
furnace and pipes. 

“ Yesterday, on the Lido, the heat was 
hardly endurable : bright sunshine, blue sky 
— snow-tipped Alps in the distance. No 
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place, I think, ever suited my needs, boddy 
and intellectnal, so well. 

‘‘ The first are satisfied — I am giiite well, 
every breathing inconvenience gone : and as 
for the latter, I got through whatever had 
given me trouble in London.” . . . 

But it was winter, even in Venice, and one 
day began with an actual fog. He insisted, 
notwithstanding, on taking his usual walk on 
the Lido. lie caught a broncliial cold, of 
which the symptoms were aggravated not 
only by the asthmatic tendency, but by what 
proved to be exhaustion of the heart ; and 
believing as usual that his liver alone was at 
fault, he took little food, and refused wine 
altogether.’ 

He did not yield to the sense of illness ; he 
did not keep his bed. Some feverisli energy 
must have supported him through this avoid- 
ance of every measure which might have 


^ He always declined food when he was unwell; and main- 
tained tliat in this respect the iiistinet of animals was far 
more just than the idea often prevailing among human beings 
that a failing appetite should be assisted or coerced. 
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afforded even temporary stren<:^tli or relief. 
On Friday, the 2()tli, he wrote to a friend in 
London that he had waited thus lonj^ for the 
final answ^er from Asolo, hut w^ould w'ait no 
longer. lie w'onld start for England, if pos- 
sible, on the Wednesday or Thursday of the 
following week. It w%‘is true “ he had caught 
a cold ; he felt sadly asthmatic, scarcely fit to 
travel ; hut he hoped for the best, and would 
write again soon.” He WTote again the fol- 
lowing day, declaring himself hettei*. He had 
been punished, he said, for long-standing 
neglect of his “ provoking liver ; ” hut a sim- 
ple medicine, which he had often taken be- 
fore, had this time also relieved the ojipression 
of his chest ; his friend was not to he uneasy 
about him ; it w^as in his nature lo get into 
scrapes of this kind, hut he always managed, 
somehow or other, to extricate himself from 
them.” He concluded with fresh details of 
his hopes and plans. 

In the ensuine' nifflit the bronchial distress 
increased; and in the morning he consented 
to see his sou’s physician. Dr. Cini, wdiose in- 
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vestiffation of the ease at oiiee revealed to him 
its seriousness. The patient had heeii re- 
moved tAvo days before, from the second story 
of the house, which the family then inliab- 
ited, to an entresol apartment just above the 
ground-floor, from which he eoidd pass into 
the dining-room Avithout fatigue. Its loAver 
ceilings gave him (erroneously) an impression 
of greater Avarmth, and he had iniagined him- 
self benefited by the change. A freer circu- 
lation of air Avas noAv considered imperative, 
and he Avas carried to Mrs. Bi’owning’s spa- 
cious bedroom, Avheix* an o])en fireplace sup- 
plied both Avarmth and A'^entilation, and large 
windows admitted all the sunshine of the 
Grand Canal. Everything Avas done for him 
which professional skill and loving care could 
do. Mrs. BroAvning, assisted by her husband, 
and by a young lady Avho Avas then her guest, ^ 
filled the place of tlie trained nurses until 
these could arrh^e ; for a few days the im- 
pending calamity seemed even to luiA'^e been 
averted. The hronchial attack was overcome. 

1 Miss Evelyn Barclay, now Mrs. Douglas (iilcs. 
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Mr. Browning had once walked from the hed 
to the sofa ; his sister, whose anxiety had per- 
haps been spared the full knowledge of his 
state, could send comforting reports to his 
friends at home. But the enfeehled heart had 
made its last effort. Attacks of faintness set 
in. Special signs of physical strength main- 
tained themselves until within a few hours of 
the end. On Wednesday, Decemher 11, a 
consultation took place hetweeii Dr. Cini, 
Dr. da Vigiia, and Dr. Minich ; and the oj)m- 
ion was then exj)ressed for the first time that 
recovery, though still ])Ossil)le, Avas not within 
the hounds of i)robal)ility. Weakness, how- 
ever, rapidly gained u])oii him towards the 
close of the following day. Two hours be- 
fore midnight of this Thursday, Decemher 
12, he breathed his last. 

He had been a good patient. lie took 
food and medicine whenever tliey Avere offered 
to him. Doctors and nurses became alike 
wairmly interested in him. His favorite among 
the latter was, 1 think, the Venetian, a Avidow, 
Margherita Fiori, a simple, kindly creature 
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who had known much sorrow. To her he 
said, about five hours before the end, T feel 
much worse. I know now that 1 must die.” 
He had shown at intervals a percej)tion, even 
conviction, of his danger ; but the excitement 
of the brain, caused by exhaustion on tlie one 
hand and the necessary stimulants on the 
other, must have precluded all systematic con- 
sciousness of approaching death. He repeat- 
edly assured his family that he was not sulfer- 
ing. 

A painful and urgent question now pre- 
sented itself for solution : Where should his 
body find its last rest? He had said to his 
sister in the foregoing summer, that he wished 
to he buried wherevej' he might die : if in 
England, with his mother ; if in Fraiuje, with 
his father ; if in Italy, with his wife. Circum- 
stances all pointed to his removal to Florence ; 
hut a recent decree had prohibited further in- 
terment in the English Cemetery there, and 
the town had no power to rescind it. When 
this was known in Venice, that city begged 
for itself the privilege of retaining: the illus- 
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trious nruost, and rendeiinjr him tlie last hon- 
ors. For the niomont, the idea even recom- 
mended itself to Mr. Bixnvning’s son. But 
he felt hound to make a last ellort in the 
direction of the hurial at Florence ; and was 
about to disi)atch a telegram, in which he in- 
voked the mediation of Lord Dutferin, when 
all difficulties were laid at rest hy a message 
from tin; Dean of Westminster, conveying his 
assent to an interment in the Ahhey.’ lie had 
already teh‘gra]»hed for information concern- 
ing the date of the funeral, with a Auew to the 
memorial service, Avhich he intended to hold on 
the same day. Nor Avould the further honor 
liaA'e remained for even twcmty-four hours 
ungranted, because unasked, hut foi- the be- 
lief })i‘eA^ailing among Mr. BroAvning's friends 
that there Avas no room for its acceptance. 

It A\^as still necessary to provide for the 
more immediate removal of the body. Local 
custom forbade its retention after the lapse of 
two days and nights ; and only in view of the 

^ The assent thus conveyed had assumed the form of an 
offer, and was characterized as such by the Dean himself. 
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special circuiiistaiiecs of tlie case could a short 
respite he granted to the family. Arraiig'e- 
meiits were therefore at once made for a pri- 
vate smvice, to he conducted by the British 
Chaplain in one of the great halls of the Rez- 
zonico Palace ; and hy two o’clock of the 
following day, Sunday, a large nnmher of 
visitors and residents had assendjled there. 
The sul)sec|ucnt passage to the mortuary isl- 
and of San Michele had been organized by 
the city, and was to dis])lay so much of the 
character of a public pag(*ant as the hurried 
prepar.'ition allow(Ml. The chief municipal 
officers acrended the service. When this had 
been performed, tin? coffin was carried by eight 
Bremen ( arrayed iii their distinc- 
tive uniform, to tiie massive, highly decorated 
municipal barge {Bdi'ca deUt l^otnpvfanehri), 
which waited to receive it. It was guarded 
during the transit by four Kscin'i in ‘‘ gala ” 
dress, two sergeants of the Municdjial Guard, 
and two of the firemen bearing torches : the 
remainder of these following in a smaller 
boat. The barge was towed by a steam launch 
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of the Royal Italian Marine. The chief offi- 
cers of the city, the family and friends in 
their separate "ondolas, completed the proces- 
sion. On arriving at San Michele, the fire- 
men again received their burden, and bore it 
to tlie chapel in "which its place had been 
reserved. 

When Paidine ” first appeared, the author 
had received, he never learned from whom, a 
sprig of laurel inclosed with this quotation 
from the poem : — 

Trust in signs and omens. 


Very beautiful garlands were now piled about 
his bier, offerings of friendshij^ and affection. 
Conspicuous among these was the ceiemonial 
structure of metallic foliage and porcelain 
flowers, inscribed Venezia a Itoherto Brown- 
ing, which represented the Municipality of 
Venice. On the coffin lay one comprehensive 
symbol of the fulfilled prophecy : a wreath 
of laurel leaves which his son had placed 
there. 
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A final honor was decreed to the groat 
English poet by the* city in which he had 
died : the affixing of a memorial tablet to the 
outer wall of the Rezzonico Palace. Since 
these pages were first written, the tablet has 
been placed. It bears the following inscrip- 
tion : — 

A 

ROBERTO BROWNING 

MORTO IN QtJKSTO PALAZZO 

IL 12 DICKMHKK 1889 

VENKZIA 

rosK 

Below this, in the right-hand corner, appear 
two lines selected from his works : — 

Open iny heart and you will sco 
Graved inside of it, “ Italy/’ 


Nor were these the only expressions of Ital- 
ian respect and sympathy. The Municipality 
of Florence sent its message of condolence. 
Asolo, poor in all but memories, itself bore 
the expenses of a mural tablet for the house 
which Mr. Browning had occupied. It is now 
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known that Sig’nor Crispi would have appealed 
to Parliament to res(;ind the exclusion from 
the Florentine cemetery, if the motive for 
doing so had been less promptly removed. 

Mr. Browjiing’s ow^n country had indeed 
opened a way for the reunion of the husband 
and wife. The idea had rapidly shaped itself 
in the public mind that, since they might not 
rest side by side in Italy, they should be 
placed together among the great of their own 
land ; and it was understood that the Dean 
would sanction Mrs. Browming’s interment in 
the Abbey, if a formal application to this end 
were made to him. But Mr. Barrett Brownins: 
could not reconcile himself to the thought of 
disturbing his mother’s grave, so long conse- 
crated to Florence by her warm love and by 
its grateful remembranct? ; and at the desire 
of both surviving members of the family the 
susraestion was set aside. 

Two days after his temporary funeral, pri- 
vately and at night, all that remained of Rob- 
ert Browning was conveyed to the railway 
station ; and thence, by a trusted servant, to 
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England. The family followed witliin twenty- 
four hours, having made the neeessai’y ])repa- 
rations for a long absence from Venice ; and, 
traveling with the utmost s})eed, arrived in 
London on the same day. The house in De 
Vere Gardens received its master once more. 

“ Asolando ” was published on the day of 
Mr. Browning’s death. Tlie rej)ort of his ill- 
ness had (piickened public interest in the 
forthcoming Avork, [ind his son liad the satis- 
faction of telling him of its already realized 
success, while he could still reccuve a warm, if 
momentai’y pleasure from the intelligence. 
The circumstances of its appeaiance place it 
beyond ordinary criticism ; they place it be- 
yond even an impartial analysis of its con- 
tents. It includes one or two j)oems to which 
W'e "would gladly assign a much earlier date ; 
I have been told on good authority that we 
may do this in regard to one of them. It is 
difficult to refer the “ Epilogue ” to a coherent 
mood of any period of its author’s life. It is 
certain, however, that by far the greater part 
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of tlie little volume was written in 1888-89, 
and I believe all that is most serious in it was 
the product of the later year. It possesses 
lor many readers the inspiration of farewell 
words ; for all of us it has their pathos. 

He was buried in Westminster Abbey, in 
Poets’ Corner, on the 31st of December, 1889. 
In this tardy act of national recognition Eng- 
land claimed her own. A densely packed, 
reverent, and sympathetic crowd of his coun- 
trymen and countjywomen assisted at the 
consignment of the dead poet to his historic 
resting place. Three verses of Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s poem, “ The Sleej),” set to music by Dr. 
Bridge, were sung for the first time on this 


occasion. 
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A FEW words must still l)e said upon that 
purport and tendency of Robert Browning’s 
work wdiicli lias been defined by a few jiei- 
sons, and felt by very many, as bis “ mes- 
sage.” 

The definition has been disputed on the 
ground of Art. We are told by Mr. Sharp, 
though in somewhat diiferent words, that the 
poet, qua poet, cannot deliver a “ message ” 
such as directly addresses itself to the intel- 
lectual or moral sense ; since his special ap- 
peal to us lies not through the substance, but 
through the form, or presentment, of what he 
has had to say ; since, therefore (by implica- 
tion), in claiming for it an intellectual — as 
distinct from an ajsthetic — character, we ig- 
nore its function as poetry. 

It is difficult to argue justly where the 
question at issue turns practically on the mean- 
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ing of a word. Mr. Sharp would, I think, he 
the first to admit this ; and it appears to me 
tljat, in the present case, he so formulates his 
theory as to satisfy his artistic conscience, and 
yet leave room for the recognition of that 
intellectual cpiality so peculiar to Mr. Brown- 
ing’s verse. But what one member of the 
ajsthetic school may express with a certain 
reserve is ju'oclaimed unreservedly by many 
more ; and Mr. Sharj) must forgive me if, for 
the moment, T regard him as one of these ; 
and if I oppose his arguments in the words 
of another j)oet and critic of poetry, whose 
claim to the double title is, I believe, undis- 
puted — Ml*. Koden Noel. I quote from an 
unpublished fragment of a published article 
on Mr. Sharp’s “ Life of Browning.” 

“ Browning’s message is an integral jiart of 
himself as writer (whether as poet, since we 
agree that he is poet, were surely a too curious 
and vain discussion) ; but some of his finest 
things assuredly are the outcome of certain 
very definite personal convictions. ‘ The ques- 
tion/ Mr. Sharp says, ‘ is not one of weiqhty 
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message., but of artistic presentation.^ There 
seems to be no true contrast here. ‘ The 
mary concern of the artist must he with his 
vehicle of exjo'cssion ’ — no, not the primary 
concern. Since the critic adds — (for a poet) 
‘ this vehicle is language, emotioned to the 
udiite heat of rhythmic music by impas- 
sioned thought or sensation.' Exactly — 
‘ thought ’ it may be. Now part of this same 
^ thought ’ in Browning is the message. And 
therefore it is part of liis ‘ primary concern.’ 
^ It is with 2^^'^^<'fd7nentf says Mr. Sharp, 
‘ that the artist has fundamentally to con- 
cern himself.' Granted : hut it must surely 
be presentment of something. ... I do not 
understand how to separate the substance 
from the form in true poetry. ... If the 
message be not well delivered, it does not 
constitute literature. But if it be well deliv- 
ered, the primary concern of the poet lay with 
the message after all ! ” 

More cogent objection has been taken to 
the character of the message ” as judged 
from a philosophic point of view. It is the 
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expression or exposition of a vivid a priori 
religious faith confirmed by positive experi- 
ence ; and it reflects as such a double order 
of thought, in which totally oj)jiosite mental 
activities are often forced into cooperation 
with each other. Mr. Sharp says, this time 
(pioting from Mr. Mortimer (“ Scottish Art 
Review,” December, 1880) : — 

“ Ilis position in regard to the thought of 
the age is paradoxical, if not inconsistent. He 
is in advance of it in every resjject but one, 
the most imj)ortant of all, the matter of fun- 
damental priiiciides ; in these he is behind it. 
His processes of thought are often scientific 
in their precision of analysis ; the sudden con- 
clusion wdiich he imposes upon them is tran- 
scendental and ine])t. ’ 

This statement is relatively true. Mr. 
Browning’s positive reasonings often do end 
wdth transcendental conclusions. They also 
start from transcendental premises. However 
closely his mind might follow the visible order 
of experience, he never lost what was for him 
the consciousness of a Supreme Eternal Will 
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as lia\4n<^ existed before it ; lie never lost the 
vision of an intelligent First Cause as undei’- 
lying all minor systems of causation. But 
such weaknesses as w'ere involved in his loff- 
ical position are inherent to all the higher 
forms of natural theology Avheii once it has 
been erected into a dogma. As maintained 
by Mr. Browning, this belief held a saving 
clause, which removed it from all dogmatic, 
hence all admissible grounds of controversy ; 
the more definite or concrete conceptions of 
which it consists possessed no finality for even 
his own mind ; they represented for him an 
absolute truth in contingent relations to it. 
No one felt more strongly than he the contra- 
dictions involved in any conceivable system of 
Divine creation and government. No one 
knew better that every act and motive which 
we attribute to a Supreme Being is a virtual 
negation of his existence. He believed, never- 
theless, that such a Being exists ; and he ac- 
cepted his reflection in the mirror of the hu- 
man consciousness as a necessarily false image, 
but one which bears witness to the truth. 
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His works rarely indicate this condition of 
feelinj^ ; it was not often apparent in his con- 
versation. The faith which he had contin- 
jT^ently acce])ted became absolute for him from 
all jmictical points of view ; it became subject 
to all the conditions of his humanity. On 
the ground of abstract logic he was always 
re^idy to disavow it ; the transcendental imag- 
ination and the acknowledged limits of human 
reason claimed the last word in its behalf. 
This jdiilosophy of religion is distinctly sug- 
gested in the fifth parable of “ Ferishtah’s 
Fancies.” 

But even in defejuling what remains, from 
the most widely accejded point of view, the 
validity of Mr. Browning’s “ message,” we 
concede the fact that it is most powerful 
when conveyed in its least explicit form ; for 
then alone does it bear, with the full weight 
of his poetic utterance, on the minds to 
which it is addressed. His challenge to 
Faith and Hope imposes itself far less 
through any intellectual plea which he can 
advance in its support, than through the un- 
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conscious testiniony of all creative j^enius to 
the marvel of conscious life ; througli the 
passionate allirination of his poetic and hu- 
man nature, not only of the ‘’oodness and 
the beauty of that life, but of its reality and 
its persistence. 

We are told by Mr. Sharp that a new star 
appeared in Orion on the nio^ht on which 
Robert Brownin<»; died. The allejjed fact is 
disproved by the statement of the Astrono- 
mer Royal, to whom it has been submitted ; 
but it would have been a beautiful symbol of 
translation, such as affectionate fancy mi^ht 
gladly cheiish if it were true. Tt is indeed 
true that on that 12th of December a vivid 
centre of light and warmth was extinguished 
upon our earth. The clouded brightness of 
many lives bears witness to the poet sj)irit 
which has departed, the glowing human pres- 
ence which has passed away. We mourn the 
poet whom we have lost far less than we re- 
gret the man ; for he had done his appointed 
work ; and that work remains to us. But the 
two beings were in truth inseparable. The 
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man is always present in the poet ; the poet 
was dominant in the man. This fact can 
never be absent from our loving remembrance 
of him. No just estimate of his life and 
character will fail to give it weight. 
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Adams, Mrs. Sarah Flower, 

51. 

Albemarle, Lord, 593. 

Alford, Lady Marian, 430. 

Alling'ham, Mr. William, 277, 

American appreciation of 
Browning, 339, 340. 

Ampere, M., 290. 

Ancona, 231, 

Anderson, IVIr, (actor), 179. 

Arnold, Matthew, 450. 

Arnould, Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Joseph), <>7, 68, 

Ashburton, Lady, 416. 

Asolo, 14(), 470, 596, 600. 

Associated Societies of Edin- 
burgh, the, 517 n. 

Athenfoum, the (review of Paul- 
ine), 89, 400. 

Audiemo (Finisterre, Brittany), 
405. 

Azeglio, Massimo d^, 348. 

Balzac’s works, the Brown- 
ings’ admiration of, 219. 

Barrett, Miss Arabel, 209, 294, 
374 ; her death, 403. 

Barrett, Miss Henrietta (after- 
wards Mrs. Surtees Cook 
[Altham] ), 209 ; her death, 
351. 

Barrett, Mr. (the poet’s father- 
in-law), 206-208, 211, 246; 
his death, 302. 

Barrett, Mr. Lawrence (actor), 
169. 


Bartoli’s De Simboli trasportati 
al Morale, 145. 

Benckhausen, Mr. (Russian con- 
sul-general), 91. 

Benzon, Mr. Ernest, 426. 

B4rang*er, M., 251, 546. 

Berdoe, Dr. Edward: his paper 
on Paracelsus, the Reformer 
of Medicine, 104. 

Biarritz, 377. 

Blackwood’s Magazine (on A 
Blot in the ’Scutcheon), 182. 

Blagden, Miss Isa, 311, 332, 
357, 361 ; her death, 427. 

Blundell, l)r. (physician), 117. 

Boyle, Dean (Salisbiu'y), 505. 

Boyle, Miss (niece of the Earl 
of Cork), 222, 225. 

Bridell-Fox, Mi»s., 47, 81, 110. 

Bronson, Mrs. Arthur, 478, 484, 
59(;, 610, (514. 

Browning, Robert (grandfather 
of the poet) : account of his 
life, two marriages, and two 
families, 4-12. 

Browning, Mrs. (step - grand- 
mother of the poet), 6, 113. 

Browning, Robert (f atlxer of the 
poet) : marriage, 8 ; clerk in 
the 13ank of England, 8, 13 ; 
comparison between him and 
his son, 15 ; scholarly and 
artistic tastes, 15-17 ; sim- 
plicity and genuineness of his 
character, 18 ; his strong 
health, 20 ; Mr. Locker- 
Lampson’s account of Mm, 
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22-24 ; his opinions, 

25 ; renewed relations with 
his father^s widow and second 
family, 118 ; death, 398. 
Browning, Mrs. (the poet’s 
mother) : her family, 25, 26 ; 
her nervous temperament 
transmitted to her son, 27 ; 
her death, 233. 

Browning, Mr. Eeuben (the 

J oet’s uncle), 113, 114; Lord 
ieaconsfield’s appreciation of 
his Latinity, 115. 

Browning, Mr, William Sher- 
gold (the poet’s uncle), (his 
Hterary work), 115, 116. 
Browning, Miss Jemima (the 
poet’s aunt), 113. 

Browning, Miss (the poet’s sis- 
ter), 25, 43, 44, 49, 143, 215, 
294, 301, 346, 349, 352 ; comes 
to live with her brother, 400, 
405, 420, 445, 526, 

Browning, Kobert, 1812-33 — 
the notion of his Jewish ex- 
traction disproved, 1 ; his 
family anciently established 
in Dorsetshire, 2; his care- 
lessness as to genealogical 
record, 4 ; account of his 
grandfather’s life and second 
marriage, 4^6 ; his father’s 
unhappy youth, 7 ; his pater- 
nal grandmother, 8 ; his 
father’s position, 13; com- 
parison of father and son, 15 ; 
the father’s use of grotesque 
rhymes in teaching him, 10 ; 
qualities he inlaerited from 
his mother, 20; weak points 
in regard to health through- 
out his life, 27; charaeteids- 
ties in early childhood, 32; 
great quickness in learning, 
35 ; an amusing prank, 36 n. ; 
passion for his mother, 37 ; 
fondness for animals, 38 ; hia 
collections, 40 ; experiences 
of school life, 41 ; extensive 
reading in his father’s libra- 


ry. 44; early acquaintance 
with old books, 45 ; his early 
attempts in verse, 47 ; spuria 
ous poems in circulation, 49 ; 
Incondita, the production of 
the twelve-year-old poet, 50 ; 
introduction to Mr. Fox, 51 ; 
his boyish love and lasting 
affection for Miss Flower, 52 ; 
first acquaintance with Shel- 
ley’s and Keats’s works, 55— 
58 ; his admiration for Shel- 
ley, 58; home education un- 
der masters, his manly ac- 
complishments, 61 ; his stud- 
ies chiefly literary, 02; love 
of home, 05; associates of 
his youth : A mould and Do- 
mett, 07, 08 ; the iSilver- 
thoimes, 69 ; his choice of pch 
etry as a profession, 09, 70; 
other possible professions con- 
sidered, 70-72 ; admiration 
for good acting, 73 ; his fa- 
ther’s support in his literary 
career, 74 ; reads and digests 
Johnson’s Dictionary by way 
of preparation, 75. 

Browning, Robert: 1833-35 — 
publication of Pauline, 77 ; 
correspondence with Mr. Fox, 
77-81 ; the poet’s later opin- 
ion of it, 82 ; characteristics 
of the poem, 83 ; Mr- Fox’s 
review of it, 84, 85; other 
notices, 89 ; Browning’s visit 
to Russia, 91; contributions 
to the Montlily Repository: 
his first sonnet, 1)2 ; the Tri- 
fler (amateur periodical), 93, 
94 ; a comic defense of debt, 
94, 95 ; preparing to publish 
Paracelsus, 96-100 ; friend- 
ship with Count de Eipert- 
Monclar, 101 ; Browning’s 
treatment of Paracelsus, 104- 
106 ; the original preface, 
108 ; John Forster’s article on 
it in the Examiner, 110. 
Browning, Robert: 1835-38— 
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removal of the family to 
Hateham, 111; renewed inti- 
macy with his grandfather’s 
second family, 118; friendly 
relations with Carlyle, 117 ; 
recognition by men of the 
day, 118 ; introduction to Mac- 
ready, 120 ; first meeting with 
Forster ; Miss Enphriisia Fan- 
ny Haworth, 122 ; at the Ion 
supper, 124; prospects of 
iStraffoid, 12i) ; its production 
and reception, 121), 180 ; ^ a 
personal description of him 
at this period, 181, 182; Mr, 
John liobertson and the West- 
minster Review, 135. 

Browning, Robert : 1888-44 — 
first Italian journey, 187 ; a 
striking experience of the voy- 
age, I8l)-148; preparations for 
writing other tragedies, 14S; 
meeting with Mr. John Ken- 
yon, 150; appearance of bor- 
dello, 151 ; mental develop- 
ments ; Pippa Passes, 157 ; 
Alfred Domett on the crit- 
ics, 151); Bells and Pome- 
gi'anates, 1(>0; explanation of 
its title, 102 ; list of the po- 
ems, 104; A Blot in the 
’bcutcheon written for Mae- 
ready, 108; Browning’s later 
accoxint and discussion of the 
breach between him and Mac- 
ready, 109 ; Colombe’s Birth- 
day, 184; other dramas, 180; 
The Dramatic Lyrics, 187 ; 
The Lost Loader, 190; Brown- 
ing’s life before his second 
Italian journey, 192; in Na- 

! )les, 11)0 ; visit to Mr. Tre- 
awney at Leghorn, 197. 
Browning, Robert : 1844-55 — 
introduction to Miss Barrett, 
202 ; his admiration for her 
poetry, 202; his ])roposal to 
her, 208 ; reasons for conceal- 
ing the engagement, 205 ; 
their marriage, 207 ; jouimoy 


to Italy, 214; life at Pisa, 
217 ; Florence, 220 ; Brown- 
ing’s request for appointment 
on a British mission to the 
Vatican, 228 ; settling in Ca- 
sa Giiidi, 228 ; Fano and An- 
cona, 280, 281 ; A Blot in the 
’Scutcheon at Sadler’s Wells, 
281 ; bii’thof Browning’s son, 
and death of liis mother, 288 ; 
wanderings in Italy : the 
Baths of Lucca, 288 ; Venice, 
24:1; friendship with Marga- 
ret Fuller Ossoli, 245; win- 
ter in Paris, 247; Carlyle, 
250; George Sand, 258-259. 
Close friendship with M. Jo- 
seph Milsand, 200 ; Milsand's 
appreciation of Browning, 
204; new edition of Brown- 
ing’s poems, 200 ; Chnstmas 
Eve and Easter Day, 207 ; the 
Essay on Shelley, 208-275; 
summer in Loudon, 275; in- 
troduction to Dante G. Ros- 
setti, 277 ; again in J'lorence, 
278 ; production of Colombe’s 
Birthday (1858), 270; again 
at Lucca, Mr. and Mm, W. 
Story, 282 ; first winter in 
Rome, 284 ; the Kembles, 
288 ; again in London ( 1855) : 
Tennyson, Ruskin, 294. 

Browning, Robert : 1855-01 — 
publication of Men and Wo- 
men, 290; Kax*shook, 290; 
Two in the Gampagna, 297 ; 
»another winter in Paris : Lady 
Elgin, 300; legacies to the 
Brownings from Mr. Kenyon, 
308; Mr. Browning’s little 
son, 808; a carnival masquer- 
ade, 809; Spiritualism, 812; 
Sludge the Medium, 318; 
Count Giunasi’s clairvoyance, 
819; at Siena; Walter Sav- 
age Laiidor, 820; illness of 
Mrs. Browning, 828 ; Ameri- 
enn appreciation of Brown- 
ing’s works, 889, 840; his so- 
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eial life in Rome, 341; last 
winter in Rome, 350 ; Ma- 
dame dn Quaire, 354 ; Mrs, 
Browning’s illness and death, 
355 ; the comet of 1801, 35t). 
Browning, Robert : 18G1-09 — 
Miss Blagden’s helpful sym- 
pathy, 302 ; journey to Eng- 
land, 3G5; feeling in regard 
to funeral ceremonies, 36Gj 
established in London with 
his son, 8G8; Miss Arabel 
Barrett, 374; visit to Biar- 
ritz, 377 ; origin of The Ring 
and the Book, 378 ; his views 
as to the publication of letters, 
381 ; new edition of his works, 
selection of poems, 384 ; Res- 
idence at Pornic, 385 ; a meet- 
ing at Mr. R Palgrave’s, 388 ; 
his literary position in 18G5, 
390 ; his own estimate of it, 
392 ; death of his father, 398; 
with his sister at Le Croisic, 
400 ; Academic honors : let- 
ter to the Master of BaUiol 
(Dr. Scott), 402 ; curious eir- 
cumstanee connected with the 
death of Miss A. Barrett, 403; 
at Audierne, 404; the uni- 
form edition of his works, 40G; 
publication of The Ring and 
the Book, 40G ; inspiration of 
Pompilia, 409. 

Browning, Robert : 1869-73 — 
Helen’s Tower, 415; at St 
Aubin, 410; escape from 
France during the war (1870), 
421; publication of Balaus- 
tion’s Adventure and Prince 
Hohenstiel-Scliwangau, 422 ; 
Herv4 Riel sold for the bene- 
fit of French sufferers by the 
war, 422 j Fifine at the Fair, 
428 ; mistaken theories of 
that work, 431 ; Red Cotton 
Nightcap Coimtiy, 435, 

Browning, Robert, 1873-78 — 
his manner of life in London, 
437 ; his love of music, 440 ; 


friendship with Miss Egerton- 
Smith, 440 ; summers spent 
at Mers,Villers, Isle of AiTan, 
and La Saisiaz, 445 ; Aristo- 
phanes’ Apology, 445; Pao- 
chiarotto, The Inn Album, 
the translation of the Aga- 
memnon, 448 ; description of 
a visit to Oxford, 449 ; visit 
to Cambridge, 452; offered 
the Rectorships of the Uni- 
versities of Glasgow and St. 
Andrews, 454 ; description of 
La Saisiaz, 457 ; sudden death 
of Miss Egerton-Smith, 4G1 ; 
the poem La Saisiaz : Brown- 
ing’s position towards Chris- 
tianity, 4G2 ; The Two Poets 
of Croisic, and Selections from 
his Works, 465. 

Browning, Robert : 1878-81 — 
he revisits Italy, 4G8 ; Splii- 
gen, 4G9; Asolo, 470; Ven- 
ice, 470 ; favorite Alpine re- 
treats, 470 ; friendly relations 
with Mrs. Arilmr Bronson, 
478; life in Venice, 479; a 
tragedy at Saint-Pierre, 486 ; 
the fii'st series of Dramatic 
Idyls, 492 ; the second series, 
Jocoseria, and Ferishtah’s 
Fancies, 497. 

Browning, Robert: 1881-87 — 
the Browning Society, 498; 
Browning’s attitude iii regard 
to it, 499 ; similar societies 
in England and America, 508 ; 
wide diffusion of Browning’s 
works in America, 500 ; lines 
for the gravestone of Mr. Levi 
Thaxtor, 512; President of 
the New Shakspere Society, 
and member of the Words- 
worth Society, 613; Honorary 
President of the Associated 
Societies of Edinburgh, 510; 
appreciation of his works in 
Italy, 518 ; sonnet to Goldoni, 
520 ; attempt to purchase the 
Palazzo Manzoni, Venice, 521 ; 
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Saint - Moritz ; Mrs. Bloom- 
field Moore, 526 ; at Llangol- 
len, 527 ; loss of old friends, 
530 ; Foreijvn Correspondent 
to the Royal Academy, 532 ; 
publication of Paiieyings, 
532. 

Browning, Robert : his charac- 
ter — constancy in friendship, 
535 ; optimism and belief in 
a direct Providence, 536 ; po- 
litical principles, 542 ; charac- 
ter of his friendships, 544; 
attitude towards his review- 
ers and his readers, 547 ; at- 
titude towards his works, 551 ; 
his method of work, 553; 
study of Spanish, Hebrew, 
and German, 556; conversa- 
tional powers and the stores 
of his memory, 559 ; nervous 
peculiarities, 564; his innate 
kindliness, 569 ; attitude to- 
wards women, 571 ; final 
views on^the Women’s Suf- 
frage question, 575. 

Browning, Robert : his last 
years — marriage of his son, 
577 ; his change of abode, 
678; symptoms of declining 
strength, 579; new poems, 
and revision of the old, 584 ; 
journey to Italy: Primiero 
and Venice, 589; last winter 
in England: visit to Balliol 
College, 593 ; last visit to 
Italy ; Asolo once more, 596 ; 
proposed purchase of land 
there, (H)0 ; the Lines to Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, (512 ; with 
his son at Palazzo Rezzonieo, 
613 ; last illness, (51(5; death, 
618; fxmeral honors in Italy, 
(521, 622 ; Asolando published 
on the day of his death, (525 ; 
his burial in Westminster 
Abbey, (52(5 ; the purport and 
toudency of his work, 627*-* 
634. 

Browning, Robert : letters to — 


Bainton, Mr. George (Cov- 
entry), 582. 

Blagdeu, Miss Isa, 305, 375, 
377, 380, 386, 39i), 3ilG, 
403, 407, 419, 421, 424, 
428, 

Fitz-Gerald, Mrs., 440, 453, 
457, 470, 482, 489, 503, 
599, 

Flower, Miss, 158, 195, 

Fox, Mr., 77-81, 97, 98, 
12S 321 

Haworth, Miss E. F., 137, 
15)2, 301. 

Hickey, Miss E. H., 512. 

Hill, Mr. Frank (editor of 
the Daily News), 170, 
178. 

Hill, Mrs. Frank, 548. 

Keep, Miss, 590, 592, 014. 

Knight, Professor (St. An- 
drews), 151, 514, 510, 
56(5, 504. 

Lee, Miss (Maidstone), 191. 

Leighton, Mr. (afterwards 
Sir Frederic), 328, 359, 
385, 413. 

Martin, Mrs. Theodore (af- 
ter wai*ds Lady), 279, 
587. 

Moulton-Barrett, Mr. G., 
3(57, 668. 

Quaire, Madame du, 372. 

Robertson, Mr. John (ed- 
itor of Westminster Re- 
view, 1838), 135. 

Scott, Rev. Dr., 402. 

SkiiTow, Mrs. Charles, 492, 
622, 527, (501. 

Smith, Mr. G. M., 422, 585, 
603. 

Browning, Robert : Works of — 

A Blot in the ’Scutcheon, 
168-183, 18(5. 

A Death in the Desert, 402, 
494. 

Agamemnon, 447. 

Andrea del Sarto, 494. 

Aristox>hanea’ Apologj, 
445. 
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Artemis Prolo^zes, 188. 

Asolando, 11^, 100, 479, 
584, 025. 

At the Mermaid, 537, 550. 

A Woman’s Last Word, 
573. 

Bad Dreams, 584. 

Balaustion’s Adventure, 
422, 426, 429. 

Bean Stripes, 538- 

Beatrice Signorini, 584. 

Bells and Pomegranates, 
74, 93, 119, 159 ; mean- 
ing of the title, and list of 
the dramas and poems, 
164, 200, 266. 

Ben Karshook’s Wisdom, 
296. 

Bishop Blougram, 494. 

By the Fireside, 284. 

Childe Roland, 555, 

Christmas Eve and Easter 
Day, 267, 268,462. 

Cleon, 494. 

Colomhe’s Birthday, 119, 
184, 279, 384. 

Crescentius, the Pope’s Le- 
gate, 190. 

Cristina, 189. 

Dramatic Idyls, 469, 492, 
495, 490. 

Dramatic Lyrics, 187-190. 

Dramatis Personae, 380, 
305, 408, 429, 462. 

Essay on Shelley, 208-275. 

Ferishtah’s Fancies, 497, 
632. 

Fifine at the Fair, 428-434, 
494. 

Flute-Music, 584. 

Goldoni, sonnet to, 521. 

Helen’s Tower (sonnet), 
415. 

Herv^ Riel (ballad), 188, 
422. 

Home Thoughts from the 
Sea, 145. 

How they brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix, 
144. 


In a Balcony, 284, 380. 

In a Gondola, 146, 188. 
Iv^tn Iv^novitch, 411, 474, 
496. 

James Lee’s Wife, 93, 387, 

494. ^ 

Jocoseria, 497. 

Johannes Agrieola in Medi- 
tation, 93. 

King Victor and King 
Charles, 149, 161, 180. 

La Saisiaz, 441, 401-465, 

493. 

Luria, 390. 

Madhouse Cells, 93. 

Martin Relph, 496. 

May and Death, 09. 

Men and Women, 284, 295, 
555. 

Ned Bratts, 296. 
Numpholeptos, 495. 

One Word More, 290, 298. 
Pacchiarotto, 422, 4il3, 448. 
Paracelsus, 74, 90, 96, 101- 
110, 118, 147, 223, 266. 
Parleyings, 203, 532. 
Pauline, 53, 58-60, 63, 69, 
76, 82, 107, 152, 585. 
Pippa Passes, 57, 146, 157, 
159 ; the preface to, 162. 
Ponte dell’ Angelo, 584. 
Porphyria’s Lover, 93. 
Prince Hohenstiel-fcsehwan- 
gau, 422, 42(5, 494, 

Red Cotton Nightcap Coun- 
try, 435, 495, 541. 

Rosny, 584. 

Saint Martin’s Summer, 

495. 

Saul, 494. 

Sludge the Medium, 413, 

494. 

Sordello, 74, 123, 134, 148, 
151-157, 100, 2(53, 384. 
Strafford, 125-131, 133, 
148, 180. 

The Epistle of Karshish, 
494. 

The Flight of the DuohesSj 
118. 
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The Inn Album, 448, 495, 
684. 

The Lost Leader, 190, 

The Pied Piper of Hame- 
lin, 189. 

The Eeturn of the Druses, 
149, IGl, 186. 

The Eing- and the Book, 
378, 406-408, 429. 

The Two Poets of Croisic, 
465, 537, 

The Worst of It, 404. 

Two in the Campagna, 
297-299. 

White Witchcraft, 584. 

Why I am a Liberal (son- 
net), 621, 543. 

Women and Roses, 554. 

Browning, Mrs- (the poet’s 
wife : Elizabeth Barrett 
Moulton - Barrett) : Brown- 
ing’s introduction to her, 201 ; 
her ill health, 204 ; the rea- 
sons for their secret marriage, 
205 ; causes of her ill health, 
212; hai)piness of her mar- 
ried life, 213; estrangement 
from her father, 246 ; her visit 
to Mrs. Theodore Martin, 
281 ; Aurora Leigh : her 
methods of work, 301 ; a leg- 
acy from Mr. Kenyon, 303; 
her feeling about Hpiritual- 
ism, 313; success of Aurora 
Leigh, 33(); her sister’s ill- 
ness and death, 351 ; her own 
death, 356 ; proposed reinter- 
ment in Westminster Abbey, 
624. 

Browning, Mrs, : extracts from 
her letters — on her husband’s 
devotion, 216 ; life in Pisa, 
217 ; on French literature, 
219 ; Vallombrosa, 220 ; their 
acquaintances in Florence, 
222 ; their dwelling in Piazza 
Pitti, 224; “ Father Pront’s ” 
cure for a sore throat, 226; 
apartments in the Pasa Guidi, 
227 ; visits to Fauo and An- 


cona, 230 ; Phelps’s produc- 
tion of the Blot in the ’Scutch- 
eon, 231 ; birth of her son, 
233 ; the effect of his moth- 
er’s death on her husband, 
284 ; wanderings in noithern 
Italy, 236 ; the neighborhood 
of Lucca, 241, 282, 283 ; Ven- 
ice, 244 ; life in Paris (1851), 
247 ; esteem for her husband's 
family, 249; description of 
George Sand, 259; the per- 
sonal appearance of that lady, 
255 ; her impression of M. 
Joseph Milsand, 263 ; the 
first performance of Colombe’s 
Birthday (1853), 280 ; Rome : 
death in the Story family, 
285 ; Mrs. Sartoris and the 
Kembles, 288 ; society in 
Itome, 290 ; a visit to Mr. 
Ruskin, 294 ; about “ Peni- 
ni,” 308 ; description of a car- 
nival masquerade (Florence, 
1857), 309 ; impressions of 
Landor, 333; tribute to the 
unselfish character of her fa- 
ther-in-law, 337 ; on her hus- 
band’s work, 338 ; on the con- 
trast of his (then) appreciation 
in England and America, 339, 
349 ; Massimo d’ Azeglio, 
348 ; on her sister Henrietta 
(Mrs. Surtees Cook), 350; on 
the death of Count Cavour, 
356. 

Browning, Mr. Robert Wiede- 
mann Barrett (the poet’s son): 
his birth, 233 ; incidents of 
his childhood, 249, 285, 303,- 
307 ; his pet-name — Peniui, 
Peni, Pen, 304 ; in charge of 
Miss Isa Blagden on his moth- 
er’s death, 358 ; taken to Eng- 
land by his father, 365 ; man- 
ner of his education, 3#71, 
386; studying art in Ant- 
werp, 445 ; with liis father in 
Venice (1885), 521 ; his mar- 
riage, 577 ; purchase of the 
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Rezzonieo Palace (Venice), 
588 ; death of his father there, 
618 .^ 

Browning’, Mrs, R. Barrett, CIO, 
C17. 

Browning, Mr. Robert Jardine 
(Crown Prosecutor in New 
South Wales), 117 n. 

Browning Society, the : its es- 
tablishment, 498. 

Brownlow, Lord, 439. 

Bruce, Lady Augusta, 301 . 

Bruce, Lady Charlotte (wife of 
Mr. F. Locker), 22, 

Buckstone, Mr. (actor), 280. 

Buloz, M., 258. 

Burne Jones, Mr., 331, 841. 

Burns, Major (son of the poet), 
194. 

Californian Railway time- 
table edition of Browning’s 
poems, 510 n. 

Cambo, 377- 

Cambridge, Browning’s visit to, 
452. 

Campbell Dykes, Mr. J,, 16 n., 
48, 52, 90n., 190, 500. 

Carducci, Countess (Rome), 
197. 

Carlyle, Mr. T., 25, 117, 194, 
248-250, 307, 530. 

Carlyle, Mrs, T., 194; anec- 
dote, 531 n. 

Carnarvon, Lord, 439. 

Carnival masquerade, a, 309. 

Cartwright, Mr. and Mrs. (of 
Aynhoe), 320, 330, 346, 430. 

Casa Guidi (Browning’s resi- 
dence at Florence), 278, 395. 

Cattermole, Mr., 121. 

Cavour, Count, death of, 356. 

Channel, Mr (afterwards Sir 
William), and Frank, 43 n. 

Chapman & Hall, Messrs, (pub- 
lishers), 2G6, 384. 

Cholmondeley, Mr. (Condover), 
439, 401, 530. 

Chorley, Mr., 231. 

Gini, Dr. (Venice), 616. 


Clairvoyance, an instance of, 
817. 

Coddington, Miss Fannie (after- 
wards Mrs. R. Barrett Brown- 
ing), 577. 

Colvin, Mr. Sidney, 326. 

Cornhill Magazine : why Herv4 
Riel appeared in it, 188, 422. 

Corkran, Mrs- Fraser, 17, 262. 

Cornaro, Catharine, 599, 604, 
609. 

Corson, Professor, 504. 

Crosse, Mrs. Andrew, 16 n, 

Croxall’s Fables, Browning’s 
early fondness for, 39. 

Curtis, Mr., 482. 

Dale, Mr. factor), 128. 

Davidson, Captain (of the Nor- 
ham Castle, 1838), 137, 144. 

Davies, Rev. Llewellyn, 505. 

Debt, Browning’s mock defense 
of (in the Trifler), 94, 95, 

Dickens, Charles, 118, 171, 176, 
183, 530. 

Domett, Alfred, 67, 68 ; On a 
certain Critique of Pippa 
Passes, 159. 

Dourlans, M. Gustave, 265. 

Doyle, Sir Francis H., 388, 
389. 

Duiferin, Lord, 415. 

Dulwich Gallery, 70. 

Ecletic Reyiew, the (review 
of Browning’s works), 100, 

Eden, Mr. Frederic, 481. 

Egerton-Smith, Miss, 440, 441, 
461. 

Elgin, Lady, 22, 248, 300. 

Elstree (Macready’s residence), 
121, 147. 

Elton, Mr. (actor), 182. 

Engadine, the, 526, 580. 

Examiner (review of Paracel- 
sus), 110, 

Fano, 230. 

Father Prout” (Mr. Mahoney), 
226. 
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Faucit, Miss Helen, as Lady 
Carlisle in Stratford, IMO ; as 
Mildred in A Blot in the 
’Scutcheon, iTt) ; as Colombe 
in Colonihe’s Birthday, 181. 
See Martin, Lady. 

Fioi*i, Margherita (Browning’s 
nurse), G18. 

Fisher, Mr, (artist), 289. 

Fitzgerald, Mr. Edward, G12. 

Fitz-Gerald, Mi*s,, 291. 

Florence, 220-222, 242, 243, 
27S, 2i)2, 825, 894. 

Flower, Miss, 47, 51-54, 120, 
129, 104, 195. 

Flower, Mr. Benjamin (editor 
o£ the Cambridge Intelli- 
gencer), 58. 

Fontainebleau, 430. 

Forster, Mr. John, 86, 110, 118, 
121, 124, 125, 171, 183, 193, 
214, 884, 530* 

Fortia, Marquis de, 116. 

Fox, Miss Caroline, 150. 

Fox, Miss Sarah, 129. 

Fox, Mr. W. J., 47, 51, 63, 77- 
81,^84-80, 109, 119, 120, 129, 
275 ; election for Oldham, 
277, 321. 

Furnivall, Dr., ’3 n,, 408-500, 
503, 

Gaisford, Mr. , and Lady Alice, 
489. 

Galuppi, Baldassaro, 520 n. 

Gibraltar, 144. 

Ghmasi, Count (Eavenna), 810. 

Ginstiniani - Recaaati, Palazzo 
(Venice), 478. 

Gladstone, Mr., 388. 

Glasgow, University of, 454, 

Goldoni, Browning’s sonnet to, 
520. 

Qoltz, M. (Austrian Minister at 
Rome), i^90. 

Gosse’s Personalia, 03, 157, 169, 
185. 

Green, Mr., 450, 

Gressoiu^y, Saint-Jean, 476. 

Ghi4rande (Brittany), 401, 


Gnidi Palace (Casa Guidi), 228. 
Gurney, Rev. Archer, 119. 

Hanmer, Sir John (afterwards 
Lord Hanmer), 119. 

Haworth, Miss Euphrasia Fan- 
ny, 122, 156. 

Haworth, Mr. Frederick, 123, 
Hawthorne, Nathaniel, 304. 
Hazlitt, Mr., 81. 

Heyermans, M. (artist ; Ant* 
werp), 445. 

Hickey, Miss E. H., 95 n., 498. 
Hill, Mr. Frank (editor of the 
Daily News, 1884), 109-180. 
Hood, Mr. Thomas, 187. 

Horne, Mr., 118. 

Hugo, Victor, 259. 

Ion, the Ion supper, 124 

Jameson, Mrs. Anna, 214. 
Jehh-Dyke, Mrs., 262. 
Jerningham, Miss, 108. 

Jersey, 259. 

Jewsbury, Miss Geraldine, 248- 
Joachim, Professor, 452. 

Jones, Mr. Edward Burne, 341. 
Jones, Rev. Thomas, 73. 

Jowett, Dr., 292, 402, 593. 

Kean, Mr. Edmund, 73. 

Keats, 56. 

Keepsake, The, 206, 

Kemble, Mrs. Fanny, 288-291. 
Kenyon, Mr. John, 150, 151, 
200, 201, 208, 222 ; his death, 
802. 

King, Mr Joseph, 183. 

Kirkup, Mr., 316, 317, 569 n. 
Knight, Profe.ssor (Bt. An- 
drews), 151, 454. 

Lamartine, M. de, 258. 

Lamb, Charles, 462. 

Lundor, Walter Savage, 118, 
151, ;126-:J28, 833-335, 569 n. 
La Saisiaz, 445, 457- 
Layard, Sir Henry and Lady, 
481, 484* 
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Le Croisie (Brittany), 400. 

Leigh Hunt, 118, 

Leighton, Mr. (afterwards Sir 
Frederic), 48, 828. 

Les Charmettes (Chamh^ry ; 
Rousseau’s residence), 482. 

Le Strange, Mrs, Guy, 327. 

Lewis, Miss (Harpton), 504. 

Literary Gazette (review of 
Pauline) , 90 n. 

Literary World, the Boston, U. 
S. (on Colombe’s Birthday), 
184, 

Llangollen, 527. 

Llantysilio Church, 528, 589. 

Lloyd, Captain, 11 7. 

Locker, Mr, F. (now Mr. Loek- 
er-Lampson), 22, 300, 

Lockhart, 289. 

Lucca, 236-242, 282, 311, 346. 

Lyons, Mr, (son of Sir Edmund), 
290, 

Lytton, Mr. (now Lord), 284, 
203, 811. 

Maclise, Mr. (artist), 188, 193. 

Macready, Mr,, 73, 120, 122- 
127, 130, 131, 168, 171-183. 

Macready, Willy (eldest son of 
the actor) : his illustrations 
to the Pied Piper, 180. 

Mahoney, Rev. Francis (Father 
Prout), 220. 

Manning, Rev. Dr. (afterwards 
Cardinal), 349. 

Manzoni Palace (Venice), 522- 
525. 

Mazzini, Signor, 252, 

Martin,' Lady, 179, 181, 182, 
281, 527. 

Martin, Sir Theodore, 627. 

Martineau, Miss, 123, 130, 147, 
166. 

Melvill, Rev. H. (afterwards 
Canon), 25, 73. 

Meredith, Mr, George, 605. 

Mill, Mr. J. S., 84, 100, 403. 

Milnes, Mr. Menckton (after- 
wards Lord Houghton), 118, 
223, 259, 530. 


Milsand, M. Joseph, 260, 262- 
265, 417, 419, 420, 426 ; death, 
529. 

Minich, Dr. (Venice), 618. 

Mitford, Miss, 125, 133, 215. 

Mocenigo, Countess (Venice), 
483. 

Mold, Madame, 248, 301. 

Monthly Repository, 81, 80 ; 
Bi^owning’s contributions to, 
92, 109. 

Moore, Mrs. Bloonofield, 520, 
580. 

Morgan, Lady, 223. 

Morison, Mr. James Cotter, 505. 

Mortimer, Mr., 430, 431, 630. 

Moulton-Barrett, Mr. George, 
367, 545, 608. 

Moxon, Mr. (publisher), 97, 161, 
174, 260. 

Murray, Miss Alma (actress), 
184. 

Musset, Alfred and Paul de, 
268. 

Naples, 196. 

National Magazine, the; Mrs. 
Browning’s porti‘aitin (1859), 
336. 

Nencioni, Professor (Florence), 
618. 

Nettleship, Mr. J. T., 500. 

New Shakspere Society, 513- 

Noel, Mr. Roden, 628. 

Ogle, Dr. John, 388. 

Ogle, Miss (author of a Lost 
Love), 379. 

Osbaldistone, Mr. (manager of 
Covent Garden Theatre, 

• 1836), 130. 

Ossoli, Countess Margaret Ful- 
ler, 245. 

Oxford, 401 ; Browning’s visit 
to, 1877, 448. 

Paris, 247, 308. 

Palgrave, Mr. Francis, 388, 

Palgrave, Mr. Reginald, 388. 

Patterson, Monsigiior, 388. 
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Phelps, Mr. (actor), 1'72, 173, 
177, 231. 

Pirate-ship, wreck of, 140-142. 

Pisa, 217. 

Poetical contest, a Roman, 342. 

Pollock, Sir Frederick (1843), 
168. 

Pornic, 386, 395. 

Powell, Mr. Thomas, 48, 190. 

Power, Miss (editor of The 
Keepsake), 296. 

Powers, Mr. (American sculp- 
tor), 222. 

Primiero, 589. 

Prinsep, Mr. Val, 197, 316, 326, 
331, 341, 470, 

Pritchard, Captain, 117. 

Procter, Mr. Bryan Waller 
(Barry Cornwall), 118, 384, 
630, 569 n. 

Quairb, Madame du, 355, 359. 

Quarles’ Emblemes, 45. 

Ravenna, 470. 

Ready, the two Misses, prepara- 
tory school, 35, 38, 41. 

Ready, Rev. Thomas (Brown- 
ing’s first schoolmaster), 35, 
40. 

Regan, Miss, 417. 

Reid, Mr. Andrew, 643. 

Relfe, Mr, John (musician), 
61. 

Rezzonico Palace (Venice), the, 

11 , 688 , 

Ripert-Monclar, Count de, 101, 
116, 146, 546. 

Richmond, Rev. Thomas, 388, 

mx 

Robertson, Mr. John (editor of 
Westminster Review, 1838), 
135. 

Robinson, Miss Mary (now Mrs. 
James Darmesteter), 184. 

Rome, 284-290, 332-334. 

Rossetti, Mr. Dante Gabriel, 90, 
277, 278, 293; death of liis 
wife, 375. 

Ruskin, Mr., 294. 


Russell, Lady William, 346. 

Russell, Mr. Odo (afterwards 
Lord Ampthill), 329, 330, 
346. 

Sabatier, Madame, 417. 

Sal^ve, the, 445, 458. 

Sand, George, 219, 252-259. 

Sartoris, Mrs., 288, 289, 293- 
300, 360. 

Saunders & Otley, Messrs., 77, 
98. 

Scott, Rev. Dr. (Master of Bal- 
liol, 1867), 402. 

Scotti, Mr., 197- 

Scottish Art Review, the, Mr. 
Mortimer’s Note on Brown- . 
ing in, 430, 431. 

Seravezza, 238. 

Sharp, Mr., 55, 298, 562, 627- 
030,633. 

Shelley, 55, 56-60, 88, 89; 
Browning’s Essay on, 268- 
276 ; his grave, 280. 

Shrewsbury, Lord, 439. 

Sidgwick, Mr. A., 504. 

Siena, 350, 419. 

Silvertliorne, Mrs., 60. 

Simeon, Sir John, 3?8. 

Smith, Miss (second wife of the 
poet’s grandfather), 6. 

Smith, Mr. George Murray, 406. 

Southey, 151. 

Spozzia, 237. 

Sifiritualism, 312-310; a pre- 
tending medium, 310. 

Splugen, 468. 

St. Andrew’s University, 403. 

St.-Aubin (M. Milsaud’s resi- 
dence), 417, 418, 420, 4J34. 

St.-Enogat (near Dinard), 372. 

St.-Pieixe la Chartreuse, 476, 
477 ; a tragic occurrence 
there, 486. 

Stanley, Dean, 630. 

Stanley, Lady Augusta, 530. 

Stendhal, Henri, 198, 219. 

Sterling, Mr. John, 150, 

Stirling, Mrs, (actress), 179. 

Story, Mr. and Mrs. William, 
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70, 282, 283, 285, 286, 327, 
331, 845, 416, 483. 

Sturtevant, Miss, 52. 

Sue, Eugene, 219. 

Tablets, Memorial, 529, 623. 

Tail’s Magazine, 84. 

Talfourd, Serjeant, 118, 119, 
124, 163. 

Taylor, Sir Henry, 426. 

Tennyson, Mr. A. (afterwards 
Lord Tennyson), 294, 388. 

Tennyson, Mr. Frederick, 293. 

Thackeray, Miss Annie, 298. 

Thackeray, Mr. W- M., 288, 
530. 

Thaxter, Mrs. Celia (Boston, 
U. S.), 510. 

Thaxter, Mr. Levi, 510-512. 

Thomson, Mr. James ; his ap- 
plication of the term ‘ ‘ Goth- 
ic to Browning’s work, 155 
n. 

Tittle, Miss Margaret, 5. 

Trelawney, Mr. E. J. (1844), 
197. 

Trifler, The (amateur maga- 
zine), 93, 94. 

True Sun, the (review of Strafe 
ford), 128. 


Universo, Hotel dell’ (Venice), 
473. 

Vallombbosa, 220. 

Venice, 146, 243, 244, 473-476, 
592, 613. 

Vigna, Dr. da (V enice), 618. 

Wagner, 484. 

War burton, Mr. Eliot, 118. 

Watts, Dr., 41 n. 

Westminster, Dean of, 620, 
624. 

Widman, Contessa, 12. 

W^iedemann, Mr. William, 26. 

Williams, Rev. J. D. W. (vicar 
of Bottisham, Camhs.), 545. 

Wilson (Mrs. Browning’s maid), 
221, 237, 240, 242, 244, 328 n., 
333. 

Wilson, Mr. Effingham (pub- 
lisher), 101. 

Wiseman, Mrs. (mother of 
Cardinal Wiseman), 230. 

Wolseley, Lady, 492. 

Wolseley, Lord, 527. 

Woolner, Mr., 388. 

Wordsworth, 118, 151, 191. 

Wordsworth Society, the, 513, 
567. 
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